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GLEANINGS IN 


BEE CULTURE. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
—_ onsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
that his goods are really worth the price asked 

for them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
wiil be made as follows: 

On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 ir sertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 

er cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
25 per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per “cent; 9%insertions, 25 per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 3334 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 gg @ 
cent. A. I. ROOT. 














BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, ete., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 

W. F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Win. Co., Hlinois. 

No. 2009 Main St. litfd 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 











Address only, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 

with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No. 3, $3.00. 
Full outfit included— 
wey ink, box, etc. 
ent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp on 
every card, letter, pa- 
per, book, or anything 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No. 
self and all who do business with oe “a worla of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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Italian Queens! 





Tested Queens in April and May, - - - $250 

in June and after, as, ae ae | 

Untested Queens in April and May, - = 125 

- inJune andafter, - - 1.00 

By the % doz.,5 per cent off above prices. By the 

dozen, 10 per cent off above prices. Also, Syrian 

and Cyprian Queens (bredin separate apiaries), at 

same price. Sent by mail, oA safe arrival guaran- 
teed. Address . P. HENDERSON, 

2-5d Misiiaseabmdche, Ruth. Co. , Tenn. 


END FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CIRCULAR OF 

CHAFF AND_ SIMPLICITY 
| BEE-HIVES. SMOKERS, 

COMB FOUNDATION, 

)| QUEENS, BOOKS, ETC., ETC. 


pS. C. & ies WATTS, 
LUMBER CITY 
S.Bemsoas =e CLEARFIELD CU, PA. 


HIVES! HIVES! 


I am now prepared to manufacture bee-hives, 
wholesale and retail at the very lowest prices. Send 
one dollar, to get one of D. A. Jones’ celebrated 
hives. Catalogue furnished on application. 
9tfd JOHN M. KINZIE, Doon, Ont., Can. 


Comb Pcntitinn MachineS 


$10.00 TO TO $60.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WITH oe * 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAIL 
FIVE CENTS. 








For illustrations see our ne ae Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements a Supplies, mailed on ap- 
plication. i. R » Medina, 01 Ohio. 


Tae A BG or Bee CoLToRE. 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoflice singly), with which it may be clubbed. 
One copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.90 ; —— copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $1.00 ; ten copies, $7.50 f 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly | embellished in embossing and old, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, $3.50; five cop- 
ies, $5. 25: ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be i2c on the book in paper, and 15¢c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


Cook’s Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 


above. 
A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


CLUBBING LIsT. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 














With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... =. 75 
** The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 00)..... (o) 
‘* The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange...(1 00)..... 1 ™) 
*“* California Apiculturist (100)..... 1% 
“All four of the above Journals............ 5 50 

With American Agriculturist ($1 50).......... 2 25 

British Bee Journal (1 00) .......+- 1% 
** Prairie Farmer CP scacaes ics 2 75 
‘** Rural New Yorker (2 00).......... 8 00 
** Scientific American (8 20).......... 3 5”) 
‘* Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (1 00) ] 1) 


“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 60).......... 2 “5 
‘* Sunday School Times, weekly, (2 00)...... 2 75 





[Above rates include all postage.] 
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Tin Points for Glassing Honey. 


Cut by machinery. 


6000 to 10,000, 


25c3 


2203 


Jc for sam ple thousand free by mail. 


over 10,000, 20c. 


5d W.C. GILLETTE, Le Roy, Gen. Co., N. bm 
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SU PPLIES. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 2 


Are much cheaper and better 
2000 to 
sel 


1d 


Every thing used. 
IS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


25c per lb. cash, or 27¢c in trade for any 


juantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 


at our R. R, station. 
who wish to purchase, at 3( 


The same will be sold to those 
Je per Ib. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Unless you put your name onthe box, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 
responsible for mistakes. 


ral wo te send wax by Rupres. 


MAHER & GROSH, 


34 .N. Monroe St., 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


It will not pay as a gen- 


A. I. 1 


LOOT. 


HOLY-LAND 


A NN PD 


CYPRIAN QUEENS. 


Reared in separate apiaries. Price 
more than Italians in Root’s price list. 

ALL BRED FROM MOTHERS IMPORTED BY 

D. A. JONES. 

IT also sell all kinds of Farm Implements. Corn 
Drill with Fertilizer, $20. ‘The best Horse Rake in 
the market, $20. Sulkey Cultivators, Plow Sulkies, 
&c., cheap. Can ship from the shops where made. 
Send for circular. 
5tid H. B. HARRINGTON, 


ANOTHER NEW IDEA! 


Foundation all ready for business. Every sheet 
wired and bound around with a light wooden rim 
ready to adjust instantly into your frame. No ad- 
vance in prices. Smali sample for 6c. I shall also 
breed Choice Italian and Holy-Land Queens, prac- 
ticing a new stimulative process. Write now for 
pric es and particulars to JOHN H. MARTIN, 
32d Hartford, N. Y. 


| TALIANTBEES (AND [QUEENS 


and 4 frame nuclei. Tested 
in June, $2.50; July, August, 
und September, $2.00. Untested queens, in June 
and July, $1.00; Aug., 90c; Sept., 75¢c. All queens 
will be reared from imported and home-bred queens. 
Please send for list to GEO. W. BAKER, 

3-9 Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 


TD = 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in packages, each month. In order to dispose 
of thera, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 1882. Will guaratee 
safe arrival of every number. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina; Ohio. 


FULL COLONIES 


— Bees, with queen,in Root’s Simplicity hive, 
&7.( E. D. GILLETT, 
a5 6 Brighton, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


The Oldest Bee Paper in America-- Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


Published WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 

The first and third numbers of each month, $1.00 a year. 
The tirst number of each month, 50 cents a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 

974 West Madison Street, Chicago, I 


one-fourth 


MEDINA, ONLO. 








Full colonies, 2, 3, 
Queens, in May, $8.00; 





NEW KNIFE.—3-blade; Stag or Ebony 
Handle; long blade, as carefully made asa 
razor. Price, postpaid, $1. All our goods 
hand-forged from razor steel, and replaced 
FREE if soft or tlawy. Our 
Farmer’s Extra strong 2- 
blade, 75e: medium, 2-blade, 
50c; I-blade, 25c; 
extra strong 1- 
blade, 50c. Hunt- 
ing knife $1. La- 
dies fine 2-blade, 
50c; Gents’ 3-blade 
AS1. Butcher 
Kuife, 6 in. blade, 
50 cts. 49-page list 
sent free. 
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Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 


any of the following departments, at a uniform | 


price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 


$1. 00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. ae 20¢ each ~~ or phe: 00 per year. | 


Those whose names cs appear below agree to > furnish 
each, under the following | 


Italian queens for $1, 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 


or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared | 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to | 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- | 
turn the money at any time when customers become | 


impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, fuvilaieed on applicatior. to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 


we will send you anotner. Probably none will be | 


sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
ed sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A.T. Root, Medina, Ohio. 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 4tf 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 4 
*S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. 

*Wim. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., O 

C. H. Deane, Sr., Mortonsville, Woodford Co., 


*J.O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Can. 

*D. A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 

*C. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 3- 
*J. P. Sterritt, Sheakleyville, Mercer Co., Pa. 3-8 
*Otto Kleinow, opp. Fort Wayne, Detroit, Mich.3tfd 
Mrs. B. H. Lowe, Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., Ga.4-6 


*O. B. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 4-6 


*J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 4-9 


*E. B. Plunket, Atlanta, Fulton Co., Ga. 4-9 | 


*3.C. Perry, Portiand, Ionia Co., Mich. itfd 


ey A. Nelson, box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co.. Kan. 5-5 | 
N.Y 5 | 


_H. boolittle, Ouaquaga, Broome Co., 


; ‘Hi arding & Co., German, Darke Co., O. ; 5-6 | 
*J. W. Keeran, Bloomington, Me Lean Co., Hil. 5-9 | 
*L. E. St. John, Greene Chen. Co., N. Y. 5-6 | 


*T. G. McGaw, Monmouth, Warren Co., Hl. it 


*S. W. Salisbury, Kansas City, Jackson Co., Mo.5-10 | 


*Rev. A. Cameron, Somerset, Somerset Co., Pa. 5 


Hive Manufacturers. | 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices | 


named, as those described on our circular. 
A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 4tfd 


S. F. Newman, Norwalk. Huron Co., O 
M.S. West, Flint, Gen. Co.. Mich. 

F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Il. 
Jno. M. Kinzie, Doon, Ont , Can. 


Department for those who wish to be conldered | 
SQUARE MEN. 


Names will os ‘tenured in n this De pirteindind yar of \dtihteee the 
first time. After that, 10c. each insertion, or 1.00 per year. 


If thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest 


that thy brother hath aught against 4% leave there thy gift | 
before the altar,and go thy way; firs be reconcile *" thy | 


brother, and then come and offer thy cift. -MATT. 5: 


We whose names appear below do not know that 
we havea single dissatisfied person with whom we 
have had deal; but if we have, such will confer a | 
favor by writing us kindly, and we will do our best 
to render satisfaction. 

I. R. Good, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Ind.; 3tfd 

E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Jackson Co. » Mo.3tfd | 

K. A. Thomas & Co., Colerain, Mass. 3ufd | 

J. P. Moore, Morgan, Pendleton Co., Ky. 3tfd 

G. W. Stanley & Bro., Wyoming, Wy. Co., N.Y .3tfd 

Hiram Roop, Carson City, Montcalm Co., "Mich. 3-3 


| Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 3tfd 
D. A. Pike. Box 19, Smithsburg, Wash. Co., Md. 3-5 
Rey. J.8. Woodburn, Livermore, Westm’d Co., Pa. 


J. H. Myers, Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co., N. Y. 
Stfd 
Byron Walker & Co., Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich.3ttd 
J. A. Osborne, Rantoul, Champ. Co., Ib. Bttd 
Chas. D. Duvall, Spencerville, Mont. Co., Md. 3rfi 
7 O. Facey, New Hamburg, Ont., Canada. 3:7 
. T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 3tfd 
v. W. Phelps, Tioga Centre, Tioga Co., N. *y. 4tfd 
O. H. Townsend, Kalamazoo, Kal. Co., Mich. 4tfd 
C. B. Curtis, Selma, Dallas Co., Ala. 4-4 
J.J. Kiser, East Des Moines, Polk Co., Iowa. 4tfd 
C. 8. Larkin, Lockport, La Fourche Par., La. 4tt{d 
S. D. Buell, Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 4tfd 
R. Stehle, Marietta, Wash. Co., O. 4ttd 
Bright Bro’s, Mazeppa, Wabasha Co., Minn. 4tfd 
T. C. Crilly, Grafton, Lorain Co., O. 4tfd 
Ss. G. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 4tfd 
THE FOLLOWING ARE IN THIS MONTH FOR THE 
FIRST TIME. 
A. Doolittle, Ouaquaga, Broome Co, N. Y. 5 
Jno. M. Kinzie, Doon, Ont., Can. 5tfd 


yo by the Pound. 


Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
bees by the pound, and at the prices given in our 
circular. 

| §.C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 4t fd 
L. E. St. John, Greene, Chen. Cu., N. Y. Defi 


‘ © ONLY ONE MATCH PER DAY 


ORIGINAL PATENT DIRECT-DRAFT SMIEZER. 
ONLY BINGHAM SMOKERS BURN STOVEWOOD. 


The Original * Y me — — ae 
am Smokers and Bingham 
' BINGHAM & Hetherington Uneapping 
7 Knives. Twenty thousand 
q Bee Smokerin use; not one ever re- 
\ turned, or letter of com- 
plaint received. Our smo- 
kers are better this season 
than ever before. Large 
seomere need wide shields 
revent heating the 
Saind 8 and burning the fin- 
gers. The three higher- 
priced have them. The tail, 
slow, tapering top makes : 
large smoke reservoir, and 
enables Bingham smokers 
to be filled without trouble 
from heat. Sent postpaid 
per mail, on receipt ©! 
price. 


Bingham & Hetherington 
seca t+ pana and 
cap-catcher sae 

The s: ame with no cap-catcher 
Conqueror Smoker 3x14 inch stove and 
Large sd 244x12 

| Extra 2x12 

| Plain 2x12 

; Small 1% x10 

Send Card for cireular and '4-dozen rates. 


‘The Conqueror.” 


The steady and increasing demand for the Large 
Smoker, and the frequent request for a larger onc. 
have induced me to offer to bee-keepers one havily 
a three by seven stove, with a chimney seven inches 
high and a bellows in proportion. 

Large Smokers need wide shields to prevent hei! 
| ing the hands and burning the fingers. Only Bine- 
ham’s have the wide shields, non-rusting spripg-. 
spark-proof bellows. All our latest improvements 
will be in this new size. It will be strictly numl ' 
| one in all respects. Sent by mail, postpaid, on reccip! 
of $2.00. Address 


BINCHAM & HETHERINCTON, 


ABRONIA, MICHIGAN. 











¥ 5 Usage MAY 4, 


A.I.ROOT, | 


1 


Publisher and Proprietor, 
Medina, 0. | Established 


NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY.. 


NO. 30. 


HOW THE BEES WINTERED IN THE CLAMPS. 


allO. K. They were just as dry and quiet as 

bees could possibly be. The straw surround- 
ing the hives was neither damp nor moldy; in fact, 
it was nice enough to use in filling beds. The bees 
were in such splendid condition in this one c'amp 
that I opened, that I shall not open the other clamp | 
until [return from the convention. 

REMOVING BEES FROM THE CELLAR. 

\pril 5th.—Alder, willow, soft-maple, and elm, are 
in blossom; the weather continues warm and pleas- 
ant, and tbe bees are bringing in such loads of pol- 
len that itseems a pity to keep the poor little fel- 
lows “*cooped up’’ down cellar, and I have placed 
themupon their summer stands “ for good.”’ 

OFF FOR THE CONVENTION, 

April 8th.—Here we are, wife, babies, and all, out 
ait “Grandpa Simpson’s,’’ in Flushing. Grandpa §. 
wintered about 50 colonies without loss. They were 
icft upon their summer stands; some in chaff hives, 
and others protected with straw. How warm it is 
to-day, and what swarms and swarms of loaded bees 
come in from the low ground, one-half mile away, 
where can be seen the crimson tops of the soft- 
maple, yellow **clumps”’ of willow, and the tallelms, 
with their grace‘ul, spreading tops brown with blos- 
soms! 

\pril 9th.—Considerably cooler to-day. Wife and 
hubies are left at grandpa’s, while I go three miles 


\ PRIL Ist.— Dug out the es and found them 
r* 








1882. No. 5. 


Published Monthly. [| TERNS: 3190 Bre Ae: Pot Bl toc ts 


| or more, 75 cts. each. Single Number, 10 cts, 
4 Additions to clubs may be made at club 
| rates. Above are all to be sent to ONE PosT- 


“ YD | orvicr. Clubs to different postoflices, NOT 
uid 1s fou. | LEss than 90 cts. each. 


away to visit a brother-in-law who has 30 colonies. 
Some of his bees were wintered upon their summer 
stards, while the remainder were wintered in an 
out-of-doors cellar. All came through in good con- 
dition. 

April 10th.—It froze quite hard last night, and a 
cold north wind is blowing this morning. Left my 
brother-in-law’s this morning at 7:45, and walked 
down to the road to take the stage that passes on its 
way from Flushing to Flint. There was no stage in 
sight, so I walked along, thinking the stage would 
overtake me; butas no stage came in sight, I kept 
on walking and walking and walking, until | walked 
into Flint, a distance of 10 miles. The stage ar- 
rived half an hour later. Thereare two bee-keepers 
in Flint,— Mr. West and Mr. Coppen, whom I should 
have been glad to have called upon, bat other busi- 
ness prevented. At 1:20 p.m. I toek the train to 
friend Hunt’s, at which place I arrived at about 4 
o'clock. 

AT FRIEND HUNT'S. 

To you, friend Root, Ido not suppose it is neces- 
sary to say one word in regard to the hospitality of 
friend Hunt and his wife. To others I will say, that 
their chief thought seemed to be to make my visit 
both pleasant and profitable to myself. And when I 
came away I was fairly loaded down with — well, 
shall I tell what? I guessI will. New varieties of 
potatoes, grapevine cuttings, strawberry plants, 
Early-Amber sugar-cane seed, ete.; yes,and a bottle 
of Amber-cane syrup, as a sample to show to the 
wife, babies, and neighbors. You will remember, 
friend Root, that friend Hunt had his hives arranged 
in the form of a hollow square; well, the center of 
this square is now adorned with a tenement hive 
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that is ornamented with scrollwork in that artistic 
manner that crops out quite frequently in many of 
his productions. Ali of his bees are in chaff hives, 
where they wintered without loss. The Adams 


horse-power was closely examined, and I may some | 


time give a detailed description of it, together with 
the hints and suggestions that friend H. offered in 
regard to improvements that might be made. Dur- 
ing my stay here I was surprised to see that Alsike 
clover is grown very extensively. If I understand 
the matter aright, it was owing to the efforts of 
friend H. that the farmers in his vicinity were in- 
duced to give this clover a trial. 
GOING TO THE CONVENTION. 

April 11th.—Friend H., his wife, and myself, drove 
to the city. We passed friend Cottereli’s (near Fer- 
ry’s seed farm), where friends H. and C. have an 
apiary in partnership. (It was at friend C.’s, I be- 
lieve, where you, friend Root, ate so many raspber- 
ries.) At the seed farm, the onions that are to fur- 
nish such immense yields of honey when in blossom 
have just nicely commenced to grow. There are 
about 80 acres of onions~—all in such nice, straight 
rows. The country boy (W. Z. H.) gazed with plea- 
sure upon the “sights” of Michigan’s metropolis. 
The City Hall, Music Hall, Ferry & Co.’s seed-house; 
Newcomb, Endicott & Co.’s dry-goods house; C. R. 
Mabley’s clothing and furniture establishments, 
and many other places, are certainly objects of in- 
terest to one who has never seen such “sights.” 

AT THE CONVENTION, 


| 

Prominent among the bee-keepers whom I hadthe 
pleasure of meeting at the convention, were A. B. | 
Weed, Otto Kleinow, and J. H. Robertson, Pewamo, 


Mich. I wrote to E. E. Hasty, asking him to mect 
me at the convention, and what do you suppose he 
said? Well, here is his reply:— 


“I'm ‘skittish’ of conventions, and don’t want to | 
go. May be,some time when my shipcomesin [ can | 
afford to come all the way, and see you at your own | 

| 


apiary. 

**My idea of the way things ought to be done, is to 
have apiarians divide up into little associations of 
about half a dozen, to mect at each other’s apiaries 
in rotation. If all live near each other, they can 
meet once a month; if widely scattered, once or 
twice ayear. Possibly a fellow might want to be- 
long to two juntas, one of his immediate neighbors, 
and one of the friends he had got acquainted with 
through the bee papers. If you and Frank Wright 
and Cook and Heddon and Townley were to meet at 
either apiary, with no crowd, no clap-trap, no swell 
report, no essays, no nothing buta friendly talk, and 
an inspection of a live apiary — why, then I should 
wish very much that I was worthy of an invitation, 
and could go. Fraternally, E. E. Hasty.” 


Now, friend Hasty, at this convention not an essay | 


was read; and the only attempts at addresses were 
made by the president, and by your humble servant; 
and in neither case were ten minutes occupied, and 
the remainder of the time was passed ina conversa- 


tional, social manner.’ (1 know I said that I should | 


deliver no address, but I was asked to talk about 
dollar queens, and I talked, but I “cut it short.’’) I 
will admit, however, that, to my mind, a very inter- 
esting convention was held in friend Hunt’s sitting- 
room, upon the evening of my arrival, when friend 
A. B. Pierce, who is president of the association, 
dropped infor a quiet chat. Friend Pierce wintered 
his 80 colonies in his cellar, and wintered them suc- 
cessfully too. By the way, friend Hasty, or any one 
else, if friend Hunt ever invites you to make him a 
visit, you will miss a good thing if you do not ac- 
cept the invitation. Friend Robertson, of Pewamo, 
wintered his 511 colonies in his cellar. He prefers to 


| have his bees remain quiet, without breeding, as 
| long as possible in the spring. He also thought that 
| the best of queens could be reared in the fall, if the 
| bees were fed when no honey was coming in, and 
gave, as a reason, that there were more bees at 
| home to “attend to the business.’”’” He had reared 
| many queens, and spoke from experience. His bevs 
had access to 500 acres of Alsike clover. He hai 
| tried sweet clover, and had discarded it, but nv 
| thought he should give it one more trial. Friend 
| Hunt was quite enthusiastic over chaff hives and 
| wired frames. Otto Kicinow raised quitea laugh by 
Saying that sections given a Holy-Land colony last 
| July were yet in the hive. He had not been able to 
| remove them; and, as for subduing the Holy-Lanis 
| with smoke, he said: “The smoker docs just us 
|} much good when left in the house.’’ He found 
| them very prolific, but not more so than some of his 
Italians. 
A COLD SNAP. 

April 12th.—Oh, my! wasn’t it cold last night? If 
there are any bees that I don’t worry about, those 
under ground are the ones. This day was very 
pleasantly passed at friend Hunt's, and in visiting 
friend Pierce’s apiary. 

ONCE MORE ON THE ROAD. 

April 13th.—Here I am at Plymouth, waiting {01 
the train that is to carry me back to Flint, where | 
expect to meet Mrs. H. and the babies. As I have 
had nothing else to do, I improved the time in writ- 
| ing the above notes. 

Two o'clock P.M.~It has been only four days since 
I saw the faces of my loved ones, yet it seems like a 
long time; and how slowly the express train does 
; seem to move! 

Five o’ciock p.M.--Myself and family are aboard 
the cars, bound for Tuscola County, Michigan,where 
we are going to visit ‘Grandpa Hutchinson.” Those 
of my readers who have not seen their parents dur- 
ing the past year, can perhaps imagine with what 
| pleasure I look forward to the meeting. 
| April 15th.—Here I am, off upstairs at Grandpa 
| Hutchinson’s, writing again. I have a younger 
| brother who has not yet left home,to whom I hive 
| been sending GLEANINGS the past two years. Slowly 

but surely he has been getting the ** bee fever,” and 
| I have promised to give him a colony next spring. 

HOME AGAIN. 

April 18th.—As Mrs. Hunt remarked, “ It is nice 
| to go visiting, but it is nicer to get home.” I dug 
| out the remainder of my bees yesterday, and found 
them allin good condition, except the very lightest 
colony, which was dead. These bees had been con- 
fined five months, and yet they were perfectly quict, 
with no signs of dysentery, and with what a wil 
they did go to work when they were released! 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville,Genesee Co., Mich. 


Very good, friend H. I rather think it 
does you good to go visiting. Neighbor 
Blakeslee once said it always did him good 
to visit other bee-men, because it took tle 
“conceit”? out of him. I shouldn’t wonder 
if this were the case with all of us. And ! 
most heartily approve of the kind of convel- 
tions friend Hasty wrote about, and the one 
you attended.—So you have really conquered 
the wintering troubles, friend H., or at least 
you have during such a winteras last. Now 
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the question is, Would it have made any | 
difference with those buried bees, whether | 
the winter were mild, like this last, or like | 
the one a year ago? Theoretically, no; but | 
| am not quite so sure practically.—Tell | 
friend Hunt to give us a photo of that hol- 
jow-square apiary, and we will have it en- | 
vraved for you all to take a look at. You} 
may write a description of it, and give us | 
those hints about the horse-power. | 


_— —— i 


HOW TO MANAGE A SWARM, WITHOUT | 
HAVING IT CLUSTER AT AL. 


A SEASONABLE INVENTION, 


other thing, after we have got a hive all 
fixed up, resting on half-bricks, banked all 
around with cinders, white sand, etc., we 
don’t want it hastily jerked away, and plant- 
ed all askew somewhere else, just because a 


few excited bees demand it. Have your api- 


ary all laid out, and have it fixed with as 


| many empty hives as you are going to need 


during the season. Whenswarms start out, 
take our friend brooks’ plan, and in a sober, 


_Mhethodical Way, put them where you want 
jthem. Friend b., we take the liberty of 


crediting you with 35.00 for ‘* professional 
services’? rendered to the craft. If it isn’t 


‘complete as it is, some of our bright boys 


/ and girls will be sure to discover the ‘* miss- 


‘\S the swarming season is close at hand, I send 
A you a little invention of mine that does away | 
with the necessity of ‘breaking one’s back, | 
almost,’’ in moving the original hive from its stand 
in case the queen is clipped). Last season I conclud- 
cd tolet my bees swarm naturally, and, as the queens 
had their wings clipped, and the hives were too large | 
and heavy for me to move without help, I began to | 
s\udy up some plan by which I could prevent the | 
swarms from returning and entering their old hive, 
and this plan has proved a success. 


—— 





BROOKS’ SWARM-CATCHER. 

To use it, let the swarm issue; catch and cage the 
queen; place the wire screen over the mouth of the 
portico. The stick holds it there, as shown. Luy 
the queen-cage (which should have a piece of wire 
attached as shown) on the cloth, and against the 
screen, and you are ready for them to return, and 
willhave plenty of time to get their new home in 
readiness. The bees having clustered on their 
queen, pick up the twocorners A and B of the apron 
with one hand, and the top of the screen with the 
other; carry them to the hive to be occupied; place 
the catcher on the ground, with the side C let down, 
and close to the entrance. Start a few bees, and the 
queen in the entrance, and they will soon hive 
themselves. To use it on plain hives without porti- 
cos, there should be an inch tin band tacked to the 
frame, projecting back, to keep the screen away 
from the front of the hive, to admit air. If you al- 
low your bees to swarm, arm your boys with one or 
two of these catchers, and give them atrial. I am 
satisfied they will be pleased with them. 

Columbus, Ind., April 5, 1882. Jas. M. Brooks. 

Friend B., I should say you had hit the 
nail on the head exactly, from what experi- 
ence I have had with swarms where the 
queens were clipped. It is no use to let 
them go back, ater they once come out; 
and a hive heavy with section boxes nearly 
lilled, is no small “lift,” as you say. An- 





| ing link ”’ ere the season passes. 


ee 
KEEPING HONEY. 


SOME SEASONABLE HINTS FROM FRIEND C. C. 
MILLER. 

% N page 113, N. F. Case gives some valuable in- 
structions, and I may be doing a favor to be- 

A ; ‘ 
ginners to call their attention to them. Many, 
however, having only a small quantity of honey, 
may not finiit convenient to havea room such as 
Mr. Case describes; and tosuch, a few suggestions 
may be useful. Besides,to have the benefit of a 
draft, as Mr. Case suggests, the room must be rat 
and mouseyroof. Iam sorry to say, that as yet my 
honcy-room admits mice, and Il am obliged to keep 
the honey covered up close, except when the brim- 
stone smoke isin the room. It will not be difficult 
to find in any house a place whcre a small quantity 
of honey may be kept pretty well, providing we 
keep in mind the principles that control the giving 
and taking of moisture by the atmosphere. The air 
is something like a sponge to hold moisture, only it 
will hold a great deal more when warm than when 
cold. It is not a good plan to keep honey in a room 
where there is no fire, but which has opening into it 
part or all of the time a room where there 1s a fire, 
especially if the latter room be a kitchen or other 
room where there is much steam. In that case the 
warm air becomes saturated with moisture, and 
when it passes into the cooler room where the honey 
is, the air, on cooling, gives up its moisture to the 
honey, whether extracted or in the comb, thus mak- 
ing the honey thin; andif it is warm enough after 
thinning, it may sour. We are ordinarily told to 
keep honey in a dry, cool place. I think I would 
rather have itin a dry, warm place. In fact, I don’t 
believe it matters how warm, provided it be dry. 
Neither do I care if itis not so very dry, providing 
the air that comes into it be drier than that which 
goes out. For instance, honey will keep well in a 
warm kitchen, even if there is a good deal of steam 
in it, because the cold air that comes in has, as it 
becomes heated, a greater capacity for moisture, 
and takes up all the moisture, leaving the honey 
dry. I have now some crocks of honey that I ex- 
tracted in 1877, keeping nicely in a loft over the 
kitchen, the door being seldom open, so that no 
steam goes intoitfrom the kitchen. There is no 
plastered ceiling, simply the shingled roof overhead, 
and in summer it is so hot it is suffocating. As I 
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have now tested it for five years,I eall it a good 
honey-room. 

STIMULATIVE FEEDING. 

To-day (April 20) Lhave been feeding my bees, as 
they seem to have very little to work on, till the 
fruit-blossoms open. Not readily getting rye meal, 
I fed them shorts. I also fed them a syrup made of 
granulated sugar and water, taking a pound of 
sugar to make 5 pints of syrup. As I have 175 colo- 
nies (I sold one last week), and don’t know of half a 
dozen anywhere near me, I fed them in the open air. 
To feed the shorts (for which they were, I think, 
more eager than for the syrup), lused 8 hive-covers, 
putting perhaps half a peck of feed in each. I 
raised up one end of each cover by placing a smal! 
stone under it, or, rather, by putting the stone un- 
der it near the middle. Inthe course of half an hour 
or an hour, the bees would have the meal all worked 
down to the lower end of the cover. Then [ turned 
the cover around, se that the meal was at the upper 
end, reversing it as often as the bees dug it down. 
If I did not do this, the bees would soon have a sur- 
face of coarse bran through which they could not 
dig downto get what they wanted. After they have 
worked over it all day, the remainder can be fed to 
cattle or chickens. I have heretofore used ground 
corn and oats, which is also eagerly taken, but have 
never tried rye, which i3 said to be best. To feed 
the syrup, I got 5 of the largest dripping-pans I 
could get. Then I made for each a tloat by taking 
strips of “,-inch stuff an inch wide (for one I used 
strips two inches wide, and it is as good, if not bet- 
ter), placing them ‘4, to % inch apart, and nailing 
them together by a strip across cach end, making 
the whole float about half an inch smaller than the 
bottom of the pan. Putting the float inthe pan, I 
put over each a piece of cheese cloth large enough, 
when tucked down in the pan, to leave a couple of 
inches hanging over the sides. Then I fill up the 
pan with the syrup a little warmer than milkwarm, 
and it is ready for work. To carry the syrup out, 
and pour in the pans, | use a common watering-can 
without the rose. When the pan is perhaps half 
emptied, I fill up with syrup quite bot, for that in 
the pan has cooled, and, mixing with it some quite 
hot, brings it tothe right temperature. If 1 pour 
the hot syrup directly upon the bees, it will scald 
them to death very quickly; so I raise one corner of 
the cheese cloth and pour the syrup rather slowly 
under the cloth. 
granulated sugar into acommon kettle cn the stove, 
and fill up with water. When dissolved, I put about 
a fourth of it at a time in the watering-can, which 
holds six quarts, and fill up the can from the reser- 


voir, and melt another kettle full as fast as it is | 


used up. To-day Ihave used about 50 Ibs. of sugar, 
making about 30 gallonsof-syrup. Of course, I keep 


the feeders in a sheltered place. 
C. C. MILLER, 67. 
Marengo, Il., April 20, 1882. 


I entirely agree with friend Miller in re- | 
gard to the care of honey, but I do not know | 


that I could have given all the reasons for it 
as well as he has done. 


it.—In regard to the stimulative feeding, if 
friend M. keeps it up just as he has describ- 
ed, whenever there is a dearth of pasturage 
I predict he will give us a greater report this 
season, if it prove a fair one, than he did last. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


To prepare the syrup, I put 10 lbs. | 


Never keep honey | 
in a cellar, and never keep it in any place | 
where you will find moisture condensed on | 


MA\ 


AN INSTRUMENT FOR MEASURING THE 
LENGTH OF BEES’ TONGUES, 


SOMETHING NEW FROM FRIEND MARTIN, 


i¢ SEND you by this mail an electrotype of my in- 

if strument,— bees’-tongue register. I have oft- 
~~ en desired an instrument of the kind to test 
the reaching power of certain swarms of bees in 1m 
own apiary. I first tried to make a self-registeriny 
instrument, the pointer to be operated by a float in 
diluted honey. I could not make this work satis- 
factorily, as the specific gravity of the liquid used 
at different times would cause a difference in the 
record, if we wish to register a hundredth part of an 
inch. I finally discarded the self-registering ides, 
and perfected the instrument I send you, which is 
operated as follows:- 


BEES'-TONGUE REGISTER. 
A glass feeding-tube will be found by turning the 


| cover upon which the wire cloth is attached. Fill 
| the tube level full of diluted honey or syrup, return 
the cover carefully to its place, smear a little honey 
on the wire cloth and down along the base of the in- 
strument. Set it level in the hive, and give the becs 
access to it until they remove all of the honey they 
can reach. Then remove and set it upon a level sur- 
face and uncover the tube. Now turn the thumb- 
screw in the center of the back of the instrument un- 
til the ring that encircles the tube is on a line with 
the extreme upper surface of the honey. The point- 
er will now record the length of tongue upon the 
dial in 100th parts of an inch, and even higher, if you 
read the record between the lines. When not in use 
it is a good plan to keep it in the box in which it is 
mailed. The test occupies but a few minutcs ot 
| time. 
This register is worked internally by an eccentric, 
| and can not possibly get out of order, or make mis 
takes. 
If we wish to breed for the reaching power of our 
bees, this instrument will enable us to do so without 
| trusting blindly to the development of thi3 quality. 
| A general trial with such an instrument will soon 
| teach us whether the large yield of certain swarms 
| is dependent upon this quality of our bees. It will 
teach us whether climate makes a difference in the 
length of tongue. It will also register the length 
of tongue. It will, too, register the length 0! 
| the tongue of any honey-loving insect, from a fly (0 
/a bumble-bea. I have made the register to the ci 
pacity of a full inch, with the expectation of the a'- 
rival, ere long, of apis dorsata. 


! Hartford, N. Y., April 19, 1882. 


JOHN H. MARTIN. 
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Our readers who are conversant with our | 
back volumes will recognize friend Martin as | 
one who has contributed not a few novel in- 
ventions to the cause of bee science ; but the | 
one described and illustrated above is per- 
haps the most novel of all. You know I) 
have rather held to the idea, that by breed- | 
ing from the best honey-gatherers, without | 
regard to tongue measurements, we should | 
have reached just what we wanted, by a}! 
short cut, no matter where it came from. 
Well, even granting this, it will certainly be | 
quite an object to tind out whether the long- | 
tongued bees are the ones that get the most 
honey, and this instrument will do it to per- | 
fection. It occurred to me at once, that 
something better than wire cloth was wanted 
for close, accurate measurements, and so I 
wrote friend M. on the matter, sending him 
<ome samples of perforated zine I had re- 
ceived from England. Iere is his reply : — 

I have tried to get wire cloth3-320f an ineh mesh, or 
a little less than '4 of an inch, for I think the mandi- 
bles ought to work through the mesh. Dr. Brown 
advised 144 inch; but that will let in a bee’s head 
clear up to the eyes, and that would be a little more 
thun the tongue. How can I get some of that per- | 
forated metal? If you order any other goods from 
the parties who sent you the samples, put in an 
order for several sheets of the metal with %-inch 
holes, J. H. M. 


The instrument will be furnished at $2.00. 


—_—___———> 000 <= 
BEES VOIDING DRY EXCREMENT. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL. 
vf AM rather amused at the apparent uncertainty 
"| which seems to exist in America, if we may 

~ judge by the reading of the various journals, 
as towhether bees void dry excreta, but I do not 
think there would be much doubt about it if any of 
your people would take the trouble to examinea 
swarm-box in which a swarm has traveled for 24 
heurs without comb. Ihave seen hundreds of in- 
stances where, in these boxes — about 15 in. square 
ard 8 or 9 deep, covered with perforated zine so that 
the bees could fly —in which there have been thou- 
sands of grains of bee excreta, about the size and 
color of coarse gunpowder, so I have not the least 
doubt on the question. When bees travel with 
combs the case is different; they appear to be too 
cleanly to foul them, and hence protracted confine- 
ment produces what, for want of a better term, we 
call ** dysenteric symptoms.” C. N. ABBOTT. 

Fairlawn, Southall, Middlesex, Eog., Mar. 27, 1882. 


_Many thanks, friend Abbott, for your 
timely suggestion. I have often noticed the 
gray powder found on the table, or wherever 
our cages of bees are set down, even a little 
while; but as they are always gnawing and 
biting at the wood of the cage, their candy, 
and whatever else they can have access to, I 
had dropped the matter, thinking it was lit- 
tle bits and shreds they had bitten off. 
While ge speak of it, however, it occurs to 
me that bees that have been sent in to us al- 


most invariably show something on the bot- 
toms o¢ the boxes that both sight and smell 





would have little difficulty in pronouncing 
excrement, 





| toward friend Kendel. 


KLOER’S BEE-FEEDER. 





| AND A FRIENDY CRITICISM ON THE KENDEL FEEDER, 


| ¥ HAVE just finished reading the article on Ken- 


del's bee-feceder, page 174 of GLEANINGS; and 
as Tinvented the same feeder over two years 
ago, with the only difference of having a square tin 
can soldered on the base, instead of the Mason jar, I 
will warn you and the readers of GLEANINGS that 
Kendel's feeder will not feed, just as little as mine 
did. Itisa failure, notwithstanding you indorse it 
so strongly. Undoubtedly, friend Kendel’s enthusi- 
astic descripfion of it is only theory, and I do not 
believe he had, at the time of writing said article 
for GLEANINGS, yet made or tricd the feeder. If 
you look at the picture again, you will observe that 
there isa space several inches in width by % of an 
inch deep between the jar and the perforated part 
of the base. Well, my experience says, the bees will 
not get one drop of honey out of the feeder, beyond 
what rurcs out under the perforations when first 
righted up, the solid column of honey preventing 
any air from going up into the vacuum and letting 
down more honey. The feed will stay in the jar. I 
write this to save the friends from loss, who may 
intend to make this feeder. If you make it for sale, 
as I conclude from your remarks on the feeder, you 


— 


| have, no doubt, by this time, found to be true what I 


say. I modified my feeder by leaving off the per- 
forated tin and admitting the bees into the base, so 


| they could go up to the very mouth of the can, and 
| it worked very satisfactorily then. 


Adjoined is a 
drawing of my feeder. 
Push itinto the entrance 
up to the bridge, one side 
against the side of the 
entrance, and an en- 
trance block moved 
close against the other 
side, and no outsider can 
interferein the least, and 
the bees can get the last 
drop of honey out. Come 
to think of it, I will just 
mail you one of my old 
feeders. You will see it 
was made of an oystcr-can; but never advise auy 
one to use oyster-cans, as the tin is of the poorest 
grade, and soon rusts so the feeder is worthless. I 
will hereafter always take the best newtin for 
them. The bridge might be left off entirely, and the 
feeder would work just as well by pushing it snug 
up against the hive; but it assists in filling the feed- 
er, acting almost like afunnel. By laying the feed- 
er on its back, and elevating one side a little, so that 
the air can escape from the can as the syrup enters, 
it can be filled quite rapidly, and without immer- 
sion, which latter is objectionable for an entrance 
feeder. It willfeedon top of the frames just as 
well, and is, I think, one of the best and cheapest 
feeders made. I would never have published this, 
were it not that [am afraid some of the friends will 
be led to invest in Kendel’s feeder, which is utterly 
worthless. I think someof the friends ought to put 
their theories to practical tests, before making 
them public. T. H. KLOER. 

Terre Haute, Ind., April 18, 1882. 

Many thanks, friend K.; but if you will 
excuse, I think you are a little uncharitable 
Without question, 
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the difliculty or differences are in slight va- 
riations in construction ; but youhave given 
us a timely caution, and as your plan seems 


to be rather easier of construction, it seems | 


to me I should prefer it. I would suggest, 
that the slit where the syrup comes out 
should not exceed 1-16 of an inch, or the 
bees will push their heads into it when try- 
ing to get the last drop, and often get caught 
by their necks. We had a good deal of this 
trouble with the Hains feeders. By making 
a right-angled fold on the edge above the 
slot, the matter is helped; for then there 
will be no sharp edge to catch into their 
necks. I think I should prefer the glass 


fruit-jar, that you may see how fast they are | 
The great objection now to all | 


taking it. 
feeders of this class is, that it must be 
drawn from the hive to fill, instead of being 
filled with a coffee-pot, like the covered Sim- 
plicities. As a quart fruit-jar full is enough 





| a section. 


for quite a little time, it may not be so great | 


an objection, after all. 
these feeders, all tin, like cut, to hold about 
a quart, for 10 ¢., or $1.00 per doz. ; 


per doz. 
10 ce. more. 
———P> +60 


A TIMELY HINT ON TRANSFERRING. | ae : 
@ | some of the sheets are inclined to split up into rib- 


BY AN AB C SCHOLAR. 


this. Last year I tried both the drumming- 


=) 


ring. To-day I tried a planof my own which may 


have been practiced by others, but if so, not within | slight curving still left in the sheets, which I sup- 


my reading. I arranged a Simplicity hive, into 
which I wanted to put my bees, by putting some 
frames of comb into it; I removed the cover, and 
set my box hive right on top, bottom down, removed 
top of box hive, and smoked bees down into Simplic- 
ity hive; removed one side, and cut out honey and 
comb as fast as I could work, and had notrouble 
from bees, which were all below, and quiet. As 
fast as I could get brood into frames, I set them in 
an empty hive that was onold stand. When through, 
all I had to do was to double up the frames into one 
hive, and then I had no bees crawling around on 
the ground. More than that, I was done and cleaned 
up in about the time that I would have been, had I 
drummed them out. If you have never tried it, do 
so atonce. I didnot use veil or gloves; the latter I 
never use. I, D. PEARCE. 

Kirksville, Mo., April 20, 1882. 

Very good, friend P., and we all give you 
a vote of thanks for the idea, especially if we 
are going to do any transferring. I think, 
if I were to do it, though, I would set the 
hive of empty combs right on the stand, and 
as fast as I got a frame filled with brood, I 
would move the old box hive a little, and get 
it rignt down among the bees, where they 
would keep it warm, and safe from robbers, 
and where it would hold them all together 
also. The modern way of transferring is to 
use frames of fdn., chiefly, and transfer only 
the combs containing the brood and the 
most of the pollen. All therestis melted up 
into wax. The odds and ends, dripping 
with honey, may be laid over the cluster, 
over night, or until all the honey is taken 
below, and then melted into wax. 


We will furnish | 


FOUNDATION TO FILL THE 1-YOUND 


SECTIONS. 


SOME EXCELLENT SUGGESTIONS FROM A PRACTICA! 
HONEY-MAN, 


¥ LEASE send me by express, 25 Ibs. thin foun 

i dation, in sheets as nearly a3 yOu Can So that 
=! lean cut it 3%x3';. What you sent me las: 
was beautiful and excellent; andif I did not think 
you would take it as a favor, I would not criticise it 
in the least. But I know you want to get as near 
perfection as possible, and want to help what litt! 
Ican to get up a standard size of fdn. for starter. 
In your remarks in last GLEANINGS, you lay some 
stress on having starters so they can be shipped. 
But please remember, that the great bulk of it is 
not to be shipped till after the bees fill it with 
honey, and, barring your presence, we honey-raisers 
don’t care a fig whether it can be shipped or not. 
What we want is the best fdn., and the most of it in 
Allow me, therefore, to say what I con- 
ceive your last shipment lacks of perfection. Th: 
sheets were 16'3x3!5 inches. They should be 18°; x 


or. made | 3'e, 80 that the starters can be cut 35; inches long; 
witha quart glass fruit-jar, 20 cts., or $2.00 | for the length of the starter, as it rans up and down 
The former can be sent by mail for | Sass ainiet- eescaatiaaiie ie 

§ 2eT, TO ASC . 


in the section, must correspond with the length of 
First, I want to use the 


| edge that I cut myself to fasten in the section, as | 


can then cut it as true and square as I wish; second, 


| bons, and this is always lengthwise of the sheet, so 


out system and your favorite way in transfer- | 





ONS | the ieces ¢ y i ti the di 
es thd Betient Uf the A BC clase Lerite you | these pieces can only hang in the section in the 
=~ 


rection of the length of the sheet. This splitting ot 
the sheet is another evil to be remedied; for it is a 
tedious task to pull the paper off them without split- 
ting and breaking them badly. Another fault is the 


pose is ¢xceedingly difficult to overcome; but your 
last shipment is such an immense improvement 
over previous efforts, that it is possible sheets ma) 
yet be made entirely straight. Of course, it would 
do just as well if the sheets were 15 or 22% inches 
long, only so they would admit of being cut into 
starters 3*; inches long. C. C., MILLER. 

Marengo, Iil., April 15, 1832. 

To be sure, I shall always take it as a fa- 
vor, friend M., to have our patrons tell us 
wherein we can improve, or make our work 
adapt itself to their work. I have read your 
letter to the foreman of the wax-room, and 
we are now following all the suggestions you 
have made. While it is not always possible 
to have these thin strips exactly straight, we 
are getting so we can come pretty near it. I! 
is those who order made-up hives, or a com- 
plete sample hive, who want their sections 
already filled with fdn.; but if the sheet 
must be allowed to hang, as you do it, 0! 
course they can not be shipped in that shape. 
We can easily cut them in any of the lengths 
you mention. I have published your hints. 
chiefly for the benefit of fdn. makers, and 
they are now a small army sca‘tered abroai 
through our land. Foundation mills are so 
cheap now, that every neighborhood should 
have one, and thus save the expense of ship- 
ping wax and foundation. Express charges 
on wax and fdn. are often quite expensive : 
and unless the quantity is 25 lbs. or more. 
freight is about as bad. Every State, at 
least, should have a reliable supply dealer ; 
and where many bees are kept, three or four 
in a State might be an accommodation. 
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DRONES FROM FERTILE WORKERS. 


{RE THEY CAPABLE OF THE FERTILIZATION OF 
QUEENS ? 


4" your renly to Mr. K. Edwards, of Montrose, | 
' 


Scotlandy on “ The Sex of Eggs of Queens,” in 
March No., p. 126, you say, ‘It is a matter of 
vreat doubt whether eggs from fertile workers ever 
produce drones equal to the task of fertilization.” 
During the summer of 188, Dr. A. P Couler,a 


neighbor of mine, and fellow bee-keeper, ordered | 


two queens of you—once a Holy-Land, the othera 
Cyprian. I took the Cyprian queen and introduced 
ber toa strong colony of bees. She proved to bea 
very prolific queen, and when I put them into winter 
quarters in the following winter she had her hive 
fullof bees and plenty of stores. Those who had 


bees will certainly remember the winter of 1880 and | 


‘81 foralong time to come. The severity of the 
cold, the length of the winter, and the destruction 
of bees, will not soon be forgotten. Our bees did 
not get to fly out from the last of October until the 
middle of February but once (something unusual in 
Southern Illinois). On the l5thof Feb. they hada 
good fly, and, being anxious to see how the “new 
kind of bees’’ were standing the cold, I opened the 
chaff hive that was the home of my Cyprians, and 
when I lifted the quilt, drones that were bred in 
worker cells boiled out of the hive. My eyes opened 
wide, [tell you. ‘* There, my Cyprian queen is dead, 
and the bees have raised another queen, and she 
could not meet the drone, and she has gone to breed- 
ing drones,’’ was what I[ thought. 


| went through the hive and looked for the queen, | 
and looked again and again, but could not find her. 


1 found drone brood in all stages, but no queen. I 
closed the hive and went after Dr. Coulter to come 
and help me find her. We went through the hive 
time and again, but found no queen. Ina few days 
we looked again, and shook the bees all off from the 


combs in front of the hive, but could see nothing | 
like a queen. The doctor then pronounced it a | 
‘‘case of fertile worker.’ I put in brood from an- | 
other hive, suitable for rearing queens, and closed | 


the hive. The weather turned cold for two weeks. 
| examined again, and found that they had con- 
structed queen-cells, but had torn them down; plen- 
ty of eggs and drone brood, but no queen. Ihada 
hive of pure Italians standing a rod away from the 
Cyprians. They were very beautiful bees. In look- 
ing at the entrance of this hive, I found the queen 
lying dead. On opening the hive I found some 
queen-cells sealed over. I determined to test this 
very question whether drones bred by fertile work- 
crs could fertilize queens or not. The doctor and I 
examined all of our hives, but could find no drone 
brood. They were not in condition to breed drones. 
The conditions were favorable, in every respect, if 
! could raise a young queen, to test this matter. In 
a week I had a fine young Italian queen hatched. 
On warm days the air was full of these little Cyp- 
rian drones. This was nearly the middle of March, 
I88l. In ten days my young queen began to lay. 
The doctor and I watched the brood closely until it 
was sealed, to see whether it was drone brood or not. 
It proved to be worker brood. We watched closely 
to see the result of my experiment. Finally the 
young bees began to show themselves. There was 
the cross plainly to be seen. Some had the peculiar 
markings of the Cyprian, while others were marked 


like the Italians. In one particular they all resem- 
bled the Cyprians — they were easily shaken off the 
comb. They were very quiet and good-natured. 
They could hardly be teased enough to make them 
sting. They were not very energetic; while my 
Italians were busy, they were loafing about the hive. 

I am satisfied, from the time of the year and 
from the condition of all the bees in the vicinity, 
that this queen was fertilized by one of these little 
Cyprian drones, whose mother was a fertile worker. 
The Cyprian and Holy-Land bees scem to produce 
more fertile workers than the Italians do. Dr. 
Coulter's Holy-Land queen died this winter. Her 
hive has one or more fertile workers in it. At any 
rate, there are hundreds of worker drones in it. 

For my part, [ have had enough of both Holy-Land 
and Cyprian bees, and propose to stick to the Ital- 
ians for a while longer. WILLIAM LITTLE, 

Marissa, St. Clair Co., Ilis., March 7, 1882. 


Many thanks, friend LL. Although it is 
_ barely possible there was a colony some- 
where in your vicinity, capable of having 
natural drones at the season you mention, I 
think the probabilities are all on the other 
side, and that those small drones do at least 
sometimes fertilize queens. The next point 
to be considered is, Are the worker progeny 
equal to ordinary worker bees? If I catch 
aright the drift of your remarks, I should 
opine you think them not. You surely do 
not mean to say the Cyprians, reared from 
your original Cyprian queen, were lacking 
in industry, do you? 








cS ert {SB 
OVER-STOCKING, 


} DOES IT PAY TO KEEP 100 COLONIES IN ONE APIARY? 


F\ IFFERENT bee-keepers have given various 
yy opinions with regard to the number of colo- 
==" nies which can to the best advantage be kept 
in one place. I think I have a good location. Itisa 
first-rate dairy region, and has different altitudes 
that help to prolong the time that honey can be 
gathered from the same species of flowers. Thus, 
when flowers begin to bloom in the spring, I find 
them at work in the valley, or near the river, where 
the soil is sandy, the country protected from cold 
winds to a great extent, and, consequently, vegceta- 
tion is earlier. In a few days they are at work on 
the next elevation, upon which my apiary is situat- 
ed, in a sunshiny glen well protected from every 
wind, being about midway between the different ele- 
vations of land. As the season advances they work 
higher, until at last they finish upon Tug Hill,a place 
of so much elevation that corn can not be success- 
fully grown. I believe that, with every species of 
flowers, the season is prolonged considerably by the 
different altitudes at which my bees work; and as 
the soilis all of average fertility, I call this a good 
location. I have for a number of years kept 100 old 
colonies; that is, after the losses of winter and 
spring are past, I aim to have that number, and 
have succeeded for several years. I try to take the 
best of care of them, and do every thing at the pro- 
per time; yet I find that apiaries of from 20 to 30 
hives, in localities that I do not regard as good as 
mine, will do far better; that they will fill their 
hives with brood, and begin work in sections sooner 
in the spring; will make more honey; and last, but 





not least (and here I find the most difference of all), 
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with the same management they will need but little, 
if any, feeding to fit them for winter quarters, while 
mine, with scarcely an exception, need from 5 to 20 
lbs. per colony. 

My bees are nearly all pure Italians, or hybrids of 
selected strains, while those with which I have com- 
pared them have been, in nearly every instance, 
blacks; so it can not be in the bees, for I found the 
same difference when my apiary was all blacks. 
From what experience I have (and [ have given the 
matter my particular attention with a view to de- 
termine the number of colonies I should keep) I can 
say that, to get the very best yield, not over fifty old 
colonies should be kept in one locality; and if I kept 
over 10) I should expect to keep them at an ex- 
pense instead of a profit. N. F. CASE. 

Glendale, Lewis Co., N. Y., Mareh 27, 1882. 

I think, friend C., you have put it a little 
strongly in favor of small apiaries, although 
doubtless 100 is vather too many for most lo- 
calities. In an average locality, if I were 
going to work 100 colonies for honey alone, 
I think I should put them in two, if not 
three, apiaries, and I should prefer to have 
them from three to five miles from each oth- 
er. In rearing queens as we do, Ul should 
not hesitate to have as many as 500 nuclei 
in one place; but very likely these would 
not make, all together, 100 good strong colo- 
nies for honey-gathering. He who keeps 
100 or more strong stocks in one place, must 
expect to feed a great deal that would be 
saved, by having them scattered in apia- 
ries of about 20 or 30 hives each. 


et 00 
MELOMETER INDICATIONS, 


(Continued.) 


wf RIEND ROOT, I want to heave a * whole half- 
~ brick” at you for wet-blanketing me with the 
reckless and incorrect statement that you 
made on page 204, ‘That heavy showers always put 
astop to the honey-yield, and that it recovers only 
gradually.”” Say sometimes, ur frequently, instead of 
always. Bees not infrequently do a staving busi- 
ness when it rains “like suds’’ every few hours. 
That the flowers should be so prostrated by a 
shower that they could only recover gradually, like 
aman getting up froma fit of sickness, is a trifle 
absurd. In point of fact, there is sometimes a ces- 
sation of honey-tlow, and gradual renewal, some- 
times a pretty steady continuance of honey-flow, and 
sometimes even an increase. These varying results 
show that it is some other canse, and not the mere 
sprinkling of a little water on the bloom, that de- 
termines the cessation or flow of honey. The fig- 
ures given last month afford of themselves the 
means of refuting the above-mentioned explana- 
tion; but I need not cite them, as there is abundant 
evidence in the figures of 1881, which I now proceed 
to give. Whenthere has been little or no decline 
after a rain, I will put in an asterisk (*); and where 
there has been an actual increase I will put in two 
of them (**). 

In the spring of 188], not a single ounce was indi- 
cated by the scale until May 30th, after which we 
had showings as follows:— 

May 30th, 3, 7, rain. So much rain soaked into 
things that the drying-out overbalanced the honey- 
run of the next day. I noted down the fact, how- 


— 


ever, that honey was coming in, and the next day 
there was more rain. 
June 4th, 0, 4, slight rain. 
June 6tb, 0, rain, rain, rain. It was cloudy on 
June 6th, and rather too cold for bees to work, 
which may account for the cipher. 
June 10th, forgot to weigh at morn. 
June 11th, 7, 9, rain. 
June 13th, 5, 7,6, rain. The apparent decline of one 
ounce on the 15th was probably not an actual de- 
cline. The bees were disturbed that day, and were 
also making preparations to swarm. I repeat the 
last series to show its connection with the next rain. 
June 15th, 5,7, 6, rain, 10(**), and rain again the 
same day. 
June Iith, 2, 8, 7, slight rains. (Rule VI.) 
June 2ist, 2, 0, 0, 3, rain, 8 (**), rain. 
On June 28th, the honey record suddenly ran up 
to 28 oz. (**), more than twice the yield of any previ- 
ous day this season; and the next day there followed 
a shower with violent wind, unroofing hives, and 
making muss generally. (Rule IIL) 
June 50th, 0,3, 19, 12,19, 16,18, rain. This run of 
honey is the opening of the basswood bloom, 
July 7th, rain and 13 (*), rain and 6, 13, rain and 13 (*). 
July 11th, 0, 10, rain. 
July 13th, 0,0,1,0, rain. (Rule V.) 
July 18th, 0, 2, 6, rain, great rain and 2, heavy rain. 
July 23d, 0,0, 0, 0,0, slight rain. (Rule V.) 
July 28th, 3,0, 0,3, 9, 8, 9, 9, 13, slight rain. 
VII.) 
Aug. 8th, 3, 12, 10, 10, 13, slight rain. (Rule VIL.) 
Aug. Mth, 5, 16, 18, 22, rain. 4 
Aug. 19th, 24 (**), 30, 32, 29, 34. The next day could 
not be recorded, as the hive swarmed. The suc- 
ceeding day give an 0, perhaps because the flying 
bees had nearly all gone with the swarm. The se- 
ries seems to be anexample of a fair-weather run, 
not eventuating in rain, 
Aug. 26th, 17, 14, (41 in 2 days), 38, 32, rain. Twoor 
three days of showery weather followed, with the 
honey yield about steady at 19 oz. (*). The next day, 
Sept. 4th, the scale indicated no gain, but the secre- 
tion of honey may not have ceased — the colony had 
resolved to swarm again. Sept. 5th, the issuing of a 
3-lb. swarm made a record of the honey-run impossi- 
ble. Sept. 6th, I neglected to weigh the hive. 
Sept. 7th, 9, 3, 0, no rain. 
Sept. 10th, 3, rain, 1,0. This is the last ounce indi- 
cated for the season of 1881. 
The present season, early as it is, has already giv- 
entwo runs of honey, both of them followed by 
rains. 
Perhaps I am not the proper person to judge, but 
I shouli say that there is assuredly a direct connec- 
tion between the approach of rain and the rise of 
the honey-secretion, not a mere accidental coinci- 
dence. The real question is, How will the new in- 
strument compare in utility and reliability with the 
instruments already in use? 
While my figures are before the public, I am 
tempted to give tongue a little on another subject. 
Quite likely some of our fraternity have inwardly 
accused me of cutting a pretty big swath in the pa- 
pers for a man whose honey-harvests have been so 
moderate. Please notice that the figures for 1880 
aggregate only 99 lbs. The figures for 1881 add up 
‘only 52 Ibs., about the same as our Texas comr.de 

claims as the yield of one day! Upon this meager 
| yield I realized an average of 63 lbs. of sections to 
| the colony, spring count. Of course, it would be 
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utterly impossible to do this in any other way than 
by first largely increasing the number of colonies, 
and then lying in wait for the fall honey. If any 
comrade wants to take mgdaily 1uns and win a big- 
yer harvest from them, let him raise the hand. 

Ktichards, O., April 10, 1882, E. E. HASTY. 

Friend H., I have heard a story of how 
;onaparte ordered a smith to make a coatof 
mail for him that would turn bullets. When 
he brought it home, the great general bade 
him put it on. When done, he very coolly 
walked off a proper distance, and fired bul- 
lets at him until the poor fellow was almost 
scared out of his wits. When he found he 
wasn’t hurt, nor the coat of mail either, Bo- 
naparte explained that he was simply trying 
it. to see if it were a good one. I felt a deep 
interest in your theory, as I do, in fact, in 
the grains of truth gathered and brought in 
by all the ‘* comrades,” as you term them ; 
and if I have found a great dealof fault, and 
objected a great deal, it was only to see how 
they would “stand fire.’? I can not remem- 
ber that I ever saw the bees do a staving 
husiness within half a day after it had rained 
“like suds.”’? Let us all take notice right 
now, amid the fruit-bloom,and see how it is. 
We have been often accused, by wise old 
heads too, of publishing a great deal that 
soon transpires to be all moonshine. 
way, friend H., why is it that yon do not 
lave any larger daily yields? In this paper, 
if I am correct, you have not gone higher 
than 34 0z., and yet your colony was strong 
enough to make preparations for swarm- 
ing. With us, we have, almost every sea- 
son, single days in which a good colony 
would gather 8 or 10 Ibs. in a day. 


WATER FOR BEES. 





BOTH INDOORS AND OUT. 





(3 LEANINGS comes to our house regularly, about 
‘ce the third of each month, and is a most wel- 


come visitor. I noticed in it last evening, 


| oceurs to change my mind. Last fall 1 built 4 twin 


By the . 


that W. Z. Hutchinsou queries in regard to water | 


for his uneasy colony. I will venture the opinion, 


that if he had given it drink it would not have been | 


necessary to remove it from the cellar. I have 65 
stocks in wintering-house, and during the first of 
March I made an examination, and found 6 or 8 very 
uneasy; took a coffee-pot of water, and turned it in- 
to the entrances, and the little chaps gathered round 


the pools of water and drank as eagerly as pigs. I | 


have an idea, but do not know toa certainty, that 
these uneasy, thirsty stocks were breeding, while 
the others were not. Will Mr. H. tell us if his were 
or not? 


| apiary. 


The next morning after watering these bees, I 


vent into the house again, and found all quiet. 
Perhaps the avove does not prove my opinion to be 


hives, which I like very much. They are packed 
with 6inches of chaff on sides, 4 inches on bottom, 
and 8 or1l0 ontop. Loss on 73 stocks, 2; died from 
starvation, with plenty of filled combs in honey- 
house,—well, perhaps I'll learn by and by. 

F. H. COMINGS. 

East Berkshire, Vt.. Apr. 5, 1882. 

I am sure you are right, friend C.; and 
furthermore, | am convinced it is not only 
bees in the cellar that suffer for want of 
water, but bees outdoors as well. Listen: 
We have had a week of weather that did not 
permit the bees to fly. Well, on Friday 
night, the 14th, we had quite a little frost, 
and, to please the children, I tapped a couple 
of the maple-trees over. ‘Toward noon, as it 
got warm enough for the bees to fly, the 
came out in great numbers, and were all 
over the ground so one could hardly step 
without killing them. Atone time I thought 
they were robbing somewhere. They crawl- 
ed down through the grass, and seemed 
searching everywhere for something they 
had lost. Finding a place where it was low 
and damp, where they seemed in unusually 
great numbers, I carried a grooved board 
and jar of the new sap, as shown in the A B 
C. It was black with bees as long as it was 
warm enough. The weather was still warm- 
er on Sunday morning, and I kept jars full 
of sap on the grooved board, while I sat by 
studying my Sunday-school lesson. ‘If it 
wasn’t Sunday,” said I to my wife, “I 
would tap every one of our 40 maple-trees 
this morning, and teach the bees to gather 
every drop of the sap as fast as it runs.” 
You see, the trouble iad been, heretofore, 
that the sap ran on days the bees could not 
fly; but this day, the conditions were just 
right. It was chureh time, and I had to 
leave them; but just as soon as Sabbath- 
school was over I filled the jar again. To 
my great surprise, they had lost their appe- 
tite for sap. Now, it began to be clear to me. 
It was water the bees wanted, and the 
would have behaved almost the same had 
taken water from the well. During the 
warm and pleasant day, they went to the 
creek and brought as much water as they 
needed, and therefore my jar was compara- 
tively unnoticed, because the sap aoes not 
contain sugar enough to make it an object 
to them, aside from the water it contains. 

Moral.—If you want your bees to keep 
away from the sugar-bushes, teach them to 
get water at a convenient spot near the 
The grooved board and water-jar 
is perhaps the most convenient way in which 
it can be given them. 

Moral No. 2.— When a number of days 
occur in the early spring, when it is too cool 


| for the bees to fly, they often suffer greatly 


correct; yet, ‘*straws show which way the wind 


biows.”” Inotice that Mr. Duster has had just my 


«xperience with water too; so that goes to strength- | 
or quite thin syrup, given warm in a Kendel 


en my conviction, that water is sometimes beneficial 
during winter. 
warm this winter, and as a consequence I expect 
brood has been reared nearly all winter. 


My wintering-house has been too. 


T have lost | 


more bees than usual by their getting on the floor. | 


SINGLE-WALLED HIVES. 
I have built my last single hive, unjess something 


for water with which to dilute the thick old 
honey, that it may be worked up with the 
meen as food for the — quantity of 

rood that is to be supplied; and pure water, 


feeder, at the entrance, would no doubt com- 
fort the bees, as well as the pocket-books (?) 
of their owners. 

query. Is it not possible that the water 
in the feed, in spring, is often of as much 
value as the sugar? 
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H. A, BURCH & CO. 


that Mr. Burch proposes to fill all un- 


finished orders this season ; 


in the following letter :— 

Friend Root :—I have been keeping bees some 
years, with but little profit. Ican generally winter 
without loss by using enameled cloth and cushions; 
but being black bees, they make but little honey, so 
I thought I would get a better strain of bees; andas 
Il. A. Burch & Co. claimed to bave the best, I wrote 
to them on the 2Ist of April, 1881, and sent them a 
postotiice order for $6.65 for a colony of Italians in a 
standard L. hive. 
date I have not received my bees. So a few days 
ago I sent them a card, and this is the answer I re- 
ceived :— 

Yours of 8th April received; please accept thanks. 
Will do what we can; but between the action of the 
bee journals last year, and our loss by fire in Janu- 
ary last, we can't name any dates. If we can send 
bees by and by, willdo so. Yours truly, 

H. A. Burca & Co. 

South Haven, Mich., April 11, 1882. 

Rather poor encouragement, after waitingso long, 
as I wished to Italianize and try to make my bees 
pay. Iam seventy years old, and a poor man, and 
not able to do much hard labor, so I thought by tak- 
ing GLEANINGS and reading the A BC I might make 
keeping bees pay, as there is plenty of basswood 
here on the creek, besides fruit-blossoms and white 
clover; but it seems I must wait for the ** sweet by 
and by.”’ I could hardly spare the money I sent them; 
but as they seemed reasonable in their prices, I sent 
the price asked. If I had felt able to pay Dadant & 
Son’s prices, I should have gone over into Illinois and 
purchased a colony of them, as they live only about 
15 miles from me. Dear sir, tell me what to do in 
this case; it is very hard on me; they should have 
sent my money back, and not have made use of it. 

HENRY J. ALVIS. 

Montrose, Lee Co., Lowa, April 17, 1882. 

We are very sorry indeed for your disap- 
pointment, friend A., and I do not think I 
am taking any liberty in saying the bee 


journals, all of them, would most gladly do |! - . : 
is to raise up the whole case of partly fin- 


any thing in their power to assist Mr. Bureh 
in making good all these claims. 


him a public benefactor. 
publish statements from all as soon as they 


mre their bees, or, in fact, any thing else | 
that goes to show they are settling up in an|, - . . . ! : 
one oe riends will be patient while we consider it. 
| for it is one of the vital points before us. | 
many of the cases in use, and illustrated in 


honorable way. 
A HALF-STORY SIMPLICITY HIVE, 


ARRANGED TO HOLD ONE TIER OF SECTIONS. 


WRITE concerning the half-story crate, of 
which I wrote last fall. Isend you a sample. 
You will see by measuring, that it is just half 


x 


as high as the regular Simplicity hive; and by re- 
moving the nails which hold the bottom, or rack, in 
place, you can easily take it out, and by having the 
metal rabbet in the ends, and placing two of them 


together, we have a Simplicity hive complete. Now, 
this is not allI wish to say in favor of them. You 
well know, that the greatest reports in comb honey 
have of late come from those who practice the tier- 
ing-up plan; and as it is utterly impractical with the 


but the | 
most direct encouragement we have had is | 


I have waited patiently, but up to | 


If any | 
one can tell us how to do so, we will consider | 
We will gladly | 





crates made by you, I trust you will unhesitating); 
| express you: opinion in their favor, and keep them 
@ EK VERAL intimations have come to us, | 


constantly in stock for the benefit of your Gastom 
ers. You may say what y®u will; but with my ex 
perience, which is somewhat limited, a full-size: 
hive is too much to be added, all at one time, and | 


| feel myself substantiated in saying, that better re- 


sults can be obtained from it than from any othe; 
crate vow in use. But, my object in sending it to 
you is to obtain your price for them. I shall want 
about two dozen. Please let me know as soon as 
convenient. Perbaps I should have stated in th 
beginning, that it is the invention of Mr. Wm. Fry, 
and has been used since 1876, and has come unde): 

my observation during the last swo seasons. 

BASIL BLEASDALE. 
Warrensville, Ohio, April 16, 1882. 

When I first invented the Simplicity hive. 
a part of the original idea was to have whole 
bodies and half-bodies; and two half-bodies 
were to make exactly one whole one. The 
hoop hive, that some of you may remember, 
was made exactly on this plan. Now, friend 
3., I think you a little hasty in saying the 
greatest vields of honey are positively from 
the tiering-up plan. Our greatest yields of 
comb honey, in the hands of the masses, 
have come from the chaff hive; and with 
this it is certainly not very convenient to 
tier up, by any way that I know of, unless 
you consider Doolittle’s plan, of taking out 
the sections as fast as they are capped, and 


| substituting empty ones, on the tiering-up 


system. If so. the chaff hive, I should say, 
is the very handiest for that purpose. Again. 


you surely have read your price list and 
/A BC book enough to know that we use a 


half-story cover, especially to hold a single 
tier of sections. Well, when the bees get 
this single tier pretty well filled, and need 


/more room, there are two ways of giving it 
, them. 


The first is to give them an upper 
story. filled with wide frames, putting the 


/ nearly filled sections in for the upper tier. 


This is some work, but not much more than 


| taking out a part of the sections that are 


filled, and replacing them. The second way 
ished ones, and put a new case under it, hav- 
ing all sections with open tops. Of course, 
your cover will not go on now, and so we 
must have a half-story, made of half-inch 
lumber, and then we are all right. 

Now for the new plan, and I hope the 


In 


catalogues, the sections are held over thi 
brood-nest in such a way that the bees can 
cover the under side of the sections with 
wax and propolis. ‘This should never be, for 
it isa fearful task to undertake to scrape |' 
all off, before sending the honey to market. 
The bees should never be permitted to touch 
the outside of a nice basswood section: 
therefore we must have the sections rest on 
wide wooden bars, with spaces between to 
match the spaces between the sections. 
These bars must be attached to and form 
the bottom of the section-case, or half-story. 
and this spoils all idea of ever using two of 
these half-stories for a whole story, to hold 
frames at some subsequent time. Well. 
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iriend B. surmounts this obstacle by having | 
these bars made into a sort of frame, or 
crate, such as we show vou below. 


















































GRATE, TO-PUT-IN THE BOTTOM OF A SIM- 
PLICILY WIVE, TO REST SECTIONS ON. 
This grate is held so as to come just 4¢ inch 

above the frames in the lower story, by what 

le calls a pair of metal rabbets, attached to 
the lower inside edge of the half-hive. Thus 
you see we have it. When you want to put 
on sections, just drop in the grate, put in 
your sections, wedge them up, set it up over 
the Simplicity hive that is ready for honey- 
storing, and just put on the regular cover. 
When all are filled, take off the whole, put 
the cover down on the hive again, and take 
the whole to market. When you wish to fix 
the hive for winter, use these same grates, 
putin a cloth, fill with chaff, and there you 
are Without any chaff cushion; and friend 

Townley, if I am correct, thinks loose chaff 

better than cushions. I have given friend 

3. $5.00 eredit for the idea,and he can share 
it with his friend Fry, as he chooses. Now, 
please do not think me fault-finding when 1 
mention the objections. I do not want to 
see a lot of you go into these new things 
precipitately, and then repent afterward. 
(;LEANINGS should present you new ideas 
every month ; but yet wedo not wish to have 
it said, itis always urging you into new in- | 
vestments that are to be soon dropped for 
something else. 

OBJECTIONS. 

The cost of making will be exactly the 
same as a, Whole Simplicity body ; forif they | 
are to be used interchangeably as hives, we 
iiust have metal rabbets on every one, and 
the strips before mentioned, to hold the 
erate, Lesides. You may say, have these on | 
only half of them; in that case, when they | 
get mixed up all through the apiary, you | 
will find the kind you want, just where you 
can’t get at them without much trouble. I) 
should say,all must be made alike. I think, | 
nthe whole, they will cost about the same | 
s whole stories, unless we should have quite 
. demand for them. Now, here is a much 
vorse trouble: If we are to use these for. 
ending honey off to market, they are heavy, 
«xpensive, and can not very well look as nice 
ind clean, after being exposed to the weath- 
-r, as the light case that is covered with an | 
uter cap. Worst of all, our Cleveland hon- | 
ey-man, A. C. Kendel, says now that a case 
iuust be so cheaply made that it can be giv- | 
cn away with the honey. The job of hunt- | 
ng up empty packages, and sending them | 
ack, is. more than can be borne, especially | 
Vhen honey is passed through several hands | 
vefore it reaches the consumer. This is a 
point that hits all of us; and I don’t just | 
iow see how it is to be met in the best way. | 


One more word about tieriug up: [f you 
raise a case nearly filled, and put an empty 


‘one under it, you will have the st.cky and 


dauby under side of the crate resting right 
on the tops of clean sections. Besides this, 


you interpose between the sections, and 


those under them, the thickness of this 
grate. This latter point, I am sure, is bad. 


_A break in a sheet of comb is always bad ; 
-andif the break is separated by more wood 


than the necessary thickness of the sections, 
it is always a detriment tothe crop of honey. 
Putting the sections in short frames, made 
so as to hold a single tier, is still worse, be- 
sides being a great additional experse. ‘The 
wide frames and chaff hives, it seems to me, 
are the simplest and most easily handled of 
any arrangement we have had yet, even if 
we do have to put the honey into an extra 
case to send it to market. 

If you wish to use the combined case on 
the 14-story hive, either omit separators, and 
send it to market just as the bees fill it, or 
use open-top sections, covering the openings 
until the bees get them pretty well filled, 
then proceed as follows: Get another case of 
sections exactly like the one on the hive. 
Invert it so the spaces all match exactly. 
Now, holding the two firmly together, lift 
them from the hive, and set them back, ex- 
actly the other side up. ‘Lhis tiers them up 
at one stroke, and the empty sections are 
between the brood-nest and those partly 
filled. ‘The bees can not daub a section, and 


_ the two tiers are as close to each other as 


they are in the wide frames. 

Care should be used in inverting a case of 
sections, to see that all the sections are far 
enough along so the new combs of honey 
‘an by no means tip over; but as tiering up 
should not be done until the first tier of sec- 
tions is near completion, there is no necessi- 
ty for any troubles of this kind. 


SAWBUST VERSUS CHAFF, FOR CHAFF 
HIVES. 


PROVED BY EXPERIMENT. 


April GLEANINGS, it hasocecurred to me that if 

our most successful cellar advocates are going 
to try packing hives, we ought to know what kind 
of packing will retain heat the longest. I have been 
making some experiments with this end in view, 
and will now give you the result of them. I took a 
flour-sieve, put in two 1-in. blocks, and laid my ther- 
mometer cn them, and packed chaff under and over 
it to the depth of an inch. I then put it undera 
chaff cushion in a chaff hive until it reached €3 de- 
grees or cver, examining it at stated intervals, and 
taking notes, until it reached that point. I then 
took out the sieve, and examined it at stated inter- 
vals (first placing it in an out-building, so as to be 
out of sudden gusts of wind), and took notes to see 
how long it would retain heat. I tried 4 samples —38 
of chaff and one of sawdust. I was induced to try 
sawdust, because a neighbor living 3 miles from me, 
and having quite a large apiary, packs his hives 
with sawdust, and winters with good success, I be- 
lieve. Inthe ABC you quote Mr. Townley as say- 
ing sawdust is not as good. Now, had friend T. tried 


Q INCE reading George Grimm’s letter in the 
yy 
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sawdust that was perfectly dry, and as fine as the 
sample I send you? I Send you samples of all kinds 
but the oat chaff, which you are well acquainted 
with. These samples were treated exactly alike, or 
as nearly as possible, the temperature being about 
2 degrees below the freezing-point both days when 
making the experiments. I was astonished at the 
result, but am not satisfied yet. I think we need 
more experiments in the same line. I would re- 
mark, that the sawdust, being heavier, would pack 
down tighter around the thermometer than the 
chaff, the latter being so light and springy. I send 
you a table giving the time requiredin warming up, 
and also the time consumed in coojing off, which 
shows pretty plainly, I think, the relative power of 
the different samples to retain heat. 

In using No. 1, clean clover chaff, the temperature 
rose to 45° in 15 minutes; 50° in 30 m.; 56° in 45 m.; 
60° in 1 hour; 63° in 14 h.; 65° in 1% h. In cooling, 
the temp. fell 3° in 15 m.; 15° in 45 m.; 25° in 144 h. 

_ With No. 2, oat chaff, the mercury rose to 47° in 30 
m.; 50° inl h.; 60° in 14 h.; 63° in1's h. In cooling, 
the mercury fell 5° in 15 m.; 19° in45m.; 26° in 1% hb. 

With No. 3, dirty clover chaff, the mercury stood 
at_40° in 15 m.; 52° in 45 m.; 57° in 1 h.; 59° in 344 h.; 
62° in 144 h.; 63° in 13 h. It cooled 9° in 30 m.; 15° in 
45 m.; 24° in 14 h.; 26° in 1% h. 

With No. 4, sawdust, the mercury stood at 44° in 30 
m.; 52° in 1h.; 56° in 1% h.; 59° in 2h.; 61° in 2% h.; 
62° in3 h.; 68° in3% h. It cooled 2° in 15 m.; 13° in 
45 min.; 21° in 144 h.; 24° in 1% h.; 26° in 1% h. 

Obeftlin, O., April 20, 1882. CHALON FOWLS. 


Our readers will see ata glance, that the 
thermometer was colder under sawdust, aft- 
er 3+ hours, than it was under the chaff aft- 
er only 14 hours. In cooling it off again, a 
similar result was obtained. I am not at all 
surprised at this. Had he encased the saw- 


dust in a tight paper sack, it would have | 


hindered the heat from passing out or in, 
still more. In adopting chaff, we had in 
mind the great array of tacts that have been 
for years before us, and brought out recent- 
ly still more strongly, that bees must have 
an abundance of air, to 94 healthy. Hives 
without bottom-boards at all, and those with 
cracks from top to bottom, are a success, 
where all others fail. See Gallup, in this 
issue. In support of sawdust, fine and dry, 
I would say that D. A. Jones is right on 
that track now, and he talked it at the con- 
vention, and has recently written me, that a 
hive made of narrow slats, almost like our 
wood mats, both outer and inner shell, with 
an inch or a little more of fine dry sawdust, 
would winter better than our nicely painted 
chaff hives with four or six inches of chaff. 
He may be right about it; but at present 
the matter lacks demonstration by experi- 
ment under all trying circumstances. It 
seems to be working toward my old ** hoop 
hive,’ with sawdust packing added. 


RESULTS OF MY TRIP TO JEFFERSON. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT HONEY-~ OARDS, 


CHAPTER III. 

O those who have followed me thus far, I will 
7 say that my intention was to let the twenty 
colonies purchased do the honey-gathering, 
while the remnant of my own apiary would be de- 
voted to increase; but “the best laid plans o’ mice 
and men gang aft aglee,”’ and my plans went so far 
“aglee”’ that the honey-gatherers increased to 29, 





and gathered 1400 Ibs. of white-clover honey by July 
15th (enough to pay for themselves), while the 12 
colonies and 3 small nuclei that were to do nothing 
but increase their numbers, persisted in gathering 
so much honey that the extractor was brought into 
requisition; and the result was, I soon had two bar- 
rels full of honey, besides increasing them to 4? 
good colonies by dividing. My object in keeping the 
two lots of bees separate was to see if those bought 
would pay for themselves; and as this was accom- 
plished by July 15th the apiary was run asa whol: 
after that datc; and by Sept. Ist | had 71 good colo- 
nies of bees, and 5300 Ibs. of honey, one-half of which 
was white clover, and the other half buckwheut, 
nearly all of it extracted. From this should be dc- 
ducted 500 Ibs. of sugar fed to 25 colonies, for winter 
stores. I am aware that the above yield has been 
exceeded by many; but when the weak condition of 
the colonies (many of them occupying but three or 
four combs June Ist) is taken into consideration, to- 
gether with the absence of basswood from this lo- 
cality, I have reason to be satisfied. 

I will say just here, that my bees are all alive at 
this date, April 14th, and apparently in good condi- 
tion, with two or three exceptions, and those have 
too many dead bees to drag out every morning. 
Twenty-five were wintered on sugar, no pollen; 13 
on drone combs full of buckwheat honey, no pollen; 
5 on white-clover honey and pollen, and the rest had 
fall honey and pollen. Not many lessons learned 
this time, although I tried hard. 3 

Now a few words about honey-boards and quilts, 
and Iam done. I have used the quilts ever since 
you, Mr. Novice, called my attention to them when 
GLEANINGS was young, but have now discarded 
them for the old-fashioned honey-board, with all its 
failings. The objections I urge against the quilt are 
these: First, they are expensive. The first cost is 
not so much greater than the board; but while the 
latter will last a lifetime, the former has to be fre- 
quently renewed. Second, too much labor for the 
bees. Not only has the entire surface of the quilt to 
be covered with propolis, but every time it is replac- 
ed on the hive, a crevice the length of the inside (i- 
mensions of the hive, together with that of both 
sides of the top-bars of each frame, has to be filled. 
This, in a ten-frame Langstroth, is equal to acrevice 
about 440 inches long, while with the board, the 
crevice would be but about 58 inches. Third, untidy 
top-bais. The propolis accumulates continually on 
the top-bars, and, if not frequently scraped off, will, 
in a few years, raise the quilt from aquarter to 
half an inch above the frames, while with a honey- 
board, if smoothly dressed and painted, and the top- 
bars to frames also smooth, we have only occasior- 
ally a pillar of wax built between. 

J. L. WOLFENDEN. 

Adams, Wal. Co., Wis., April 14, 1882. 


But you are a little behind the time ©: 
quilts, are you not, friend W.? We have 
not used quilts, nor advertised them, for 
years. The great staple now for covering 
the bees in summer time is the enameled 
cloth, and we have just bought of the manu- 
facturers, in one single order, nearly $20) 
worth. The demand this spring is tremet- 
dous, while honey - boards, and even tlie 
cheap wooden mats, seem to have been il- 
most dropped. You can spread it over the 
bees without any danger of killing them : 
they can not stick wax or propolis to it, and 
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they very seldom bite through it, if the hive- 
covers are not leaky. True, it is not a very 
great protection against cold, but in cool 
weather we keep a chaff cushion oyer it. 
<> 000 —————— 


MACHINERY FOR MAKING 
CANS. 


\ T the present time, a great deal of in-| 
IX, terest is being taken in the matter of | 
_— . . : Py ° 

“—— Gans for fruit. and considerableineans | 


for honey. Friend Wilkin, at least, has pur- 
chased the tools for making his own honey- 
cans, and apiarists will, in the future, very 


likely have this work done on their own | 


premises during the winter, and at other 


seasons when they or their employes can | 
The press | 


not well work in the apiary. 
shown below is for stamping out the tops 
and bottoms, and also for making deep cov- 
ers, at one operation. 








PRESS FOR MAKING COVERS FOR HONEY-CANS. 


We have just received one of the above 
machines, and the workmanship pleases us 
so well that we asked the makers, Messrs. 
Stiles & Parker, to lend us the illustration. 
The treadle, as it goes down, moves back ; 
and while it gives a long stroke, it at the 
last, by a sort of toggle-joint, gives a most 
prodigious power. ‘The press alone costs 
$75.00, and the new and improved dies cost 
about $25.00 per set. With it the tin is cut 
out and the edge turned up, at one single 
stamp of the foot. Even a deep cover, like 
those used on the Jones honey-boxes, are 
made at a single stroke. Compared with 


HONEY: - 





| the old slow ways of working, these ma- 
chines seem almost like a sort of sleight of 
hand or witchcraft. 








“hemi ndery.” 


Or Department for duties to be attended to 
| this month. 


This department is intended for the purpose of reminding our 
friends of the duties of each month. 


Vf SHOULD like to suggest to you a **Remindery 
‘ Department” in GLEANINGS. I think it would 
—~ atleast be as important as the Growlery. It 
would remind us each month of the various things 
that are very necessary to be done, which are very 
often neglected for want of thought. Now, as you 
, make a good reminder in Our Homes for doing our 
duty in a spiritual sense, which is, [ think, fur more 
important than any other thing in this world, you 
could conduct a ** Remindery Department,” remine- 
ing us each month what to do with our bees. 

J. H. THORNBURG. 

Winchester, Ind., April 15, 1882. 

You can see, friend T.. that I approve 
your suggestion, by the heading above. 
There has been quite a call for something of 
the kind, for some time ; but I was deterred 

' from attempting it, because the seasons dif- 
fer so widely where GLEANINGS goes. Well, 
it tinally struck me like this: Of late, [ have 

| been obliged to shift my many cares, one 
after another, on to the shoulders of others. 
l am now going to ask you, my friends, to 
help make this department what 1t ought to 
be. Let us remind each other of the impor- 
tant things for each month, as we think of 
them; and if we get short suggestions from 
quite a number, we shall be sure to hit the 
most of you. 1 will start it, something this 
way: — 

In our locality it will be time to transfer, 

with most of you, when this reaches your 


eye. Read what is said inthis number about 


if,and directions in ABC. ‘Those who have 
no A BC ean have a transferring sheet sent 
them, by asking forit. During truit-bloom, 
give your bees every opportunity of getting 
out and in their hives rapidly, by removing 
all grass and weeds near the entrances. A 
| single spear of grass will often knock down 
hundreds of bees in a day. Don’t be satis- 
fied with pulling out a little grass now and 
then, for it will be right in the way again, 
after the first May shower. Dig the grass 
all up for a foot around, and then put down 
gravel or coal cinders, banking it right up 
to the entrance; then cover it with white 
sand, patting it down hard, so every bee can 
buzz rightin. If you can’t see them express 
‘their thanks, you don’t understand ‘ bee 
talk.”” Do it before they are out in the 
| morning, or use a smoker. Don’t have any 
| unpleasantness about it. Leave on the chaff 
| packing and the Hill’s device until they be- 
| gin to build comb under it. Do every thing 
| that ought to be done, and look into every 
/ hive, and see every queen at least once a 
| week. Give some frames of drone combs to 
' the queen you wish to have rear drones. 
| After the flow from fruit-blossoms is over, 
| feed a little every day, and keep comb-build- 
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ing still going along slowly. Read friend 
Miller’s article on spring feeding. 
When you don’t know what ought to be 


| 


done, stndy the bee books and see if they do | 


not remind you of something. 


Hlasted Hopes. 





@r Letters from Those Who have Made- 


Bee Culture 2 Failure. 





a ee 


xe oi HAT shall Ido now? Inthe winter of 1880-’81 
Af llost all my bees; so I bought 10 in the 
~“ spring for $50.00; increased to 20, and got 


80 Ibs. cf honey. It turned off dry in the fall, my 
bees ‘acked stores. I fed them 300 lbs. of honey. 





They sealed it up nicely, and were strong in bees, so | 


I thought they were in good fix. I built a good cel- 
lar that cost me $100. In February I found my bees 
were dying with dysentery; March Ist, llleft. The 


weather was pleasant; they began to carry in pollen | 
and honey, so I thought all was right; but the 15th I | 


had 5 left, and April Ist, all gone. Now, my family 
think I had better quit, though I have plenty of 
hives and nice combs, and trees also. 


I sowed clo- | 


ver seed. Now, when the honey season comes I | 
shall want bees, though I have spent my money,and | 


have no more tospend. Now, what shallI do? Every 
few years I lose my bees by this same disease. 
Dunlap, Kan., Apr. 12, 1882. 8. P. SOWERS. 


Buy a couple more colonies, and try again, | 


friend S. Never again, as long as you live, 


think of feeding honey for winter stores. | 
Where they have stores in the comb nicely | 


sealed up, 
good ee V 
to let them have it ; but when you are oblig- 
ed to feed, by all means feed granulated 
sugar. 
cery,and your honey, if any way decent, will 
sell for more than enough to buy your su- 
gar. If the honey is so poor it won't sell, by 
no means think of feeding it to your bees 
‘for winter stores. Try again, but don’t in- 
vest very much money. Go slow, and learn 
to winter without any loss. 


My bees all died this winter, with the dysentery. I 
want totry it again this summer. Please let me 
know what you can furnish this bill for. 

W. B. ZINN, 

Holbrook, Ritchie Co., W. Va., Apr. 3, 1882. 

Why, friend Z., I thought you were dis- 
couraged, and were going to give it up; but 
I guess I must have made a mistake, and 
you don't belong in this department at all. 
I wanted to make a kind of respectable 
showing for this department this spring — 
but I declare it is hard work — hold on! 
Our next friend will fill the bill sure, and be 
tells itin poetry too. Just read: — 


Written for GLEANINGS 
MY FRIEND'S REQUEST AND REPORT. 


“Jim,” said a friend of mine to me one day, 
“I’ve thought it over, and believe twill pay — 
If the besrings | have rightly reckoned — 
To attend Joe Harvey's sale the 2d, 

And buy, just to try them. some of his bees. 
He has nine scaps that be don’t want to keep, 
And I know | can get them * dogged’ cheap; 
Besides, they’re things that don’t need much care; 
Just hive them, and set them anywhere, 

And let them do exactly as they please. 


that you have reason to think are | 
vholesome, it may be well enough | 


You ean get it at any store or gro- | 


**T don’t go much on these new adoptions 
(These new-fangled hives and such contraptions), 
Because they’re just made to get your money, 
Not to give you more gallons of boney; 
And | won’t have any of them about. 
These bifalutin editors may talk 
About their patent hives and foreign stock, 
Lut the man that’s fool enough to buy them 
Will find, to his sorrow, after he tries them, 
That they'll rank with the biggest humbugs out.” 


Well, he went to the sale and bought the lot 

For thirty-seven dollars, on the spot ;— 

Nine old box hives and a big box of comb — 

And, one cold day in March, be hauled them hcme, 
Hoping, as he did so, they wouldn't fieeze. 

** Now,” eaid he blandly, ‘* {'m just starting out 

In something I don’t know much about; 

1 can’t well do a thing I don’t know how; 

But, if you happen ’round a year from now, 
Don't fail to cail and see me and my bees.” 


A year rolled by; and I, as requested, 
Sought the report on cash invested 
At* the sale’’ in apicultural stock; 
Also to indulge in a friendly talk 

On the various questions of the day. 
We talked about horses, cattle, and sheep, 
And other kind of stock that farmers keep; 
But twas some time before I could persuaue 
Him to redeem the promise he hud made, 

And have, on bee-keeping, something to say. 


“Well, Jim,” said he at length, “yonder they are; 
And, hoping that my harsh words will not mur 
One of the veeish offspring of your brain, 
Or kind opinion that you entertain 

On bees and bee-keeping, I will report. 
Over yonder, beyond that bed of scives, 
Lie the nine historical old box hives, 
Smashed and broken — as you can plainly see, 
And wanting the hum of a single bee — 

its busy life, alas! how very short! . 


*- You mind, I bought them along in March, 
And set them against that old boiler-arch? 
Well, they sat there all right till ‘long in May; 
Then my wife ran agin the stand one day, 

And knocked four of the best oncs in the run. 
The comb, you may bet, was mashed about rigbt, 
And | had to * sulphur’ the four that night 
‘ro keep them fromm drivin’ us off the pluce. 

AS it wus, eleven stung me in the face, 

A:d nearly killed my sister’s little son. 


‘To make it short, the others all swarmed twice, 
Settled on the pear-trees all right and nice; 
Calmly surveyed my apicultural goods, 
And then six of the ten we: t to the woods — 

A part of the programme | hadn't billed. 
I then had eight swarms, five old and three new, 
And they fovied along the whole summer through, 
And, with buckwheat fields and clover all around, 
Of box honey they never made a pound; 

Then the profitiess mess aul winter-killed, 


That's my report,” said he, and I replied: 
** My friend, I’m sorry that your bees have died; 
That your investment of time and money 
Should bring you, instead of bees and honey, 
ibis grievous melancholy retrospect. 
Yet, in your experi nce you bave earned 
A prize; for you, undoubtedly, have learned 
That, to make bee-keeping a grand success, 
You must know and keep their laws, nothing less— 
Failures are but the truits of sheer negiect.”’ 


F. F. M. 


Now, to tell the truth, friend *‘ F. F. M.,”’ 
I am not very much astonished at your 
friend’s bad luck, but 1 am astonished to 
know that there is a woman in this broad 
land so awkward and unfeeling as to run 
against a bench, and bump those poor little 
bees down, and * astonish ’ them clear out 
of their poor little wits. I presume the mor- 
al to this sad tale is, that the women folks 
who have husbands addicted to apicultu- 
ral pursuits must step around a little more 


| carefully. 
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OLIVER FOSTER’S HOUSE APIARY. 





A SUCCESSFUL l4-HIVE HOUSE APIARY. 





to describe. It is 6x10, and 7 ft. high; 4 feet | 
——~ atsides. The roof is of inch boards, matched 
to turn water. They are nailed at top to a 2x4 scant- 
ling, Which passes under the ridge the full length, 
and at the lower side to a similar piece shown at A. 
These are supported in the middle by posts, B B. | 
Between these posts are hung trap-doors which 
open out as shown at C, 


AL to is a sketch of the house apiary I promised | 
! 











FOSTER’S HOUSE APIARY. 


There are 7 two-story hives on each side, with a 
space of on he feet between the rows. The frame | 
used in this apiary is 9%%x1244 inches. The inside 
walls of hives are of half-inch stuff. The 7 hives of 
each row are all built together in one box 9 ft. long, 
and wide and high enough in lower story to take the 
frame crosswise. The partitions between the brood- | 
nests are half-inch boards, and 15 in. from center to 
center. The top stories are built tu take the frame 
across the other way, and are 20 inches long, which 
makes it easy to remove lower frames, The spaces 
at sides and ends, and below each row of hives, are 
filled with chaff. Chaff cushions are used in top sto- 
ry in winter. The entrances pass out from under 
the brood-nests something like this:— 

. 


~ d 7 
































GROUND-PLAN OF ONE SIDE OF APIARY. 

The portico on Nos. 3 and 5 prevents bees mixing. 
As I said, this house is a success summer and win- 
ter. IL would rather handle bees in it any time than 
elsewhere. When it is warm, and I want to work in 
the “open air” with a nice shade overhead, I just 
open all the doors, When robbers are truublesome, 
I open.one door in front of the hive I am working, 
and al! the bees that take wing fly out. In extract- 
ing, bees can be shaken into top story or in front of 
entrance. When I said that 1 intended to “adopt 
this principle unanimously,” I meant that I would 
place the colonies close enough together in winter 
to keep each other warm. But I reserve this sub- 
ject for another time. OLIVER FOSTER. 

Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa, March 9, 1882. 

The idea of having a little door or window 
over each hive is, I believe, something after 
the plan of a house apiary built by friend 
Nellis; but as we have never heard any fa- 





vorable report from it, we had supposed it 
was eventually dropped, like almost all of 
the other house apiaries. No doubt but 
that the plan of friend Foster will work well; 
but itseems to me it would be rather expen- 
sive, having so many doors to work nicely; 
and I am a little afraid, too, that in the 
hands of the average bee-keeper it would 
get out of repair. Notwithstanding this, I 
feel very much inclined to make just such a 
house apiary now, and I rather think I shall 
like it. Our own house apiary is now desti- 
tute of bees, but we are talking of stocking 
it up again, just as soon as we can get bees 
enough ahead to raise comb honey. I be- 
lieve more honey will be secured in a house 
apiary thanin hives outdoors, on an average. 


rT pe I rir 
FOUL BROOD. 


WHAT OUR OLD FRIEND, J. BUTLER, ADVISES. ABOUT 
IT. 


tell you any thing new, but to give a little of 
our experience. Probably no manin this sec- 
tion has suffered so much loss from foul brood as 
our old friend Ezra Rood,of Wayne, Michigan. Ata 
convention in Jackson he was asked the question, 
“What shail we do with it?” and his reply was, 
“Bury it so deep that it can never be resurrected;” 
and after 3 years’ trial with it we fully indorse what 
he said. 

It seems natural to most of us to try to do some- 
thing, in some way or other, to save something out 
of the wreck; but after a number of trials, spend. 
ing money and wasting time, and then suffering dis« 
uppointment, we say positively, do not try to save 
either bees or combs. In the first place, foul-brood 
stocks are weak in numbers, and the best of them 
will not contain more than the bulk of a fair second 
swarm; and if the bee-keeper tries to save them 
they will cost him more than they are worth. We 
have been through the mill, and think we know 
whereof we speak. We have, ina number of cases, 
saved the bees, and confined them 48 hours without 
honey, inaclean hive; then transferred them and 
set them at work, and after a while gave them a 
frame of brood to help them along; butin nearly all 
cases they are still infected with foul brood. 

In the October, 1880, No. of A. B. J. was a long 
article on foul brood and its positive cure. We used 
the remedy, but the combs still remained foul. And 
now, triend Novice, if I were going to give advice it 
would be, “ Don't spend money and time to no pur+ 
pose.” 

In locations where smallpox has been raging, 
great care is used to prevent its spreading; and I 
am fully persuaded that the same care is needed to 
prevent the spreading of foul brood. But if we go 
dabbling around, trying to save a little honey or 
wax, the chances are that it willtend tostill further 
spreading of the disease. I was at first fearful that 
swarming would tend in the same way; but foul 
brood will not be augmented by swarming, for not 
one in twenty with me has ever cast a swarm, be- 
cause foul-brood stocks can’t mature queens. 
They build queen-cells, but I have never found one 
that contained living larve, but all rotten foul 
brood. 

Now I will tell you what I save, and how I do it: 


| Le writing on this subject, we do not expect to 
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WHAT TO SAVE, AND HOW I DO IT. 

Cases to hold sections; all good hives; 
boards and alighting-boards. 

I have a caldron, or kettle, that holds a barrel of 

water. I set it on blocks or stones, and fill it*nearly 


full of water; then I put in % bushel of unleached | 


ashes; stir it up well, and after hives and every 
thing has been scraped clean, and the kettle boils, 


dip in your hives; keep turning them over quite oft- | 


en,so that all parts will get an equal soaking; ten 


minutes for each piece willbe enough. After they 
are rinsed off, and dry, it's fun to see how nice they | 
All hives that have con- | 


will take a coat of paint. 
tained foul brood should be kept where the bees can 
have noaccess to them until they are cleaned. 

I am sanguine that this dreaded malady can be 


rooted out, but it will take a little time and a great | 


deal of care. If any should be so unfortunate as to 


get it, | would say to them, * Examine every stock | 
in the fall; just before the last brood is hatched is | 
the best time to see whether there are any cells that | 


contain foul brood. Stocks that have it only lightly 
are the ones most likely to be overlooked, for a bad 
case is seen at first glance. All stocks should be 
closely examined at or near the close of brooding, 
just before all the brood is hatched; 


the bee-keeper will pass them as a sound stock.” 
How we got foul brood, we can’t positively say; 


but we will, at some future time, tell what we think | 
about it, as a word of caution to others not to do | 
It came all on a sudden; and before we | 


likewise. 
were aware of it we had sown it broadcast all through 
the apiary. 


our apiary numbered 112 colonies, and we had nearly | 
surplus combs enough to supply all new swarms | 


with a full set of brood-combs; but, alas! we did not 


know which had been exposed and which had not; | 


80 we thought the only safe way was to destroy all. 
OUR LOSS IN THREE YEARS. 


Forty stocks, and burned 20 chaff hives (at first we | 
did not know how to clean the hives); more than 600 | 
bee-combs, 2500 444x444 sections; these had all been | 


on the different hives, and we did not know which 


were which, 80 we burned them; straw muts, chaff | 


cushions, ete., all cremated. J. BUTLER. 
Jackson, Mich., March 20, 1882. 


ee 


SOME OF FRIEND TAYLOR'S VAGARIES. | 


WISE, AND OTHER — WISE. 


* Out of the Frying-pan — Into it Again!’ 


WL ew never seen bees come through a winter | 


(even as mild asours generally are) as bright 
== and lively. 
that I was out o! the bee business. 
my entire stock, fixtures, ete., to a neighbor. 


BEES COMING BACK TO OLD “ MARSTER.” 


After the bees were removed a considerable dis- | 


tance to their new home, I noticed a few returning 
to their old stands. I fixed up a vox, and in two or 


three days enough had returned from three miles | 
I gave them a. 


distant to fill a quart measure. 
queen-cell (from a neighbor's apiary), and they 
thrived amazingly. 


all North Carolina the coming season for a big yield. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


bottom- | 


but if left a | 
week or ten days later, the bees will remove it, and | 


Three years previous to the advent of | 
foul brood with us we had 3 splendid seasons, and | 


I thought last yesrat one time | 
I had sold out | 


To-day they fill a 20-frame L. | 
hive, and — well, I'm going to pit this colony against. 


May 


| LARGE YIELDS OF HONEY. » 

Some friend, I have forgotten where he abides, has 
spoken of large yields of honey as “fishy,’’ “ snake 
story,” ete. I believe the friend who is skeptical 
upon reports of * large yields” resides in Texas, or 

somewhere in the South. I wantto whisper to 
' him gently, that he may expect a big ‘‘ snake story”’ 
from this neighborhood this summer; andif he re- 
sides near enough, I should be giad to have him come 
and see the ‘‘snake.’’ With this one colony built up 
from *nix’’ I shall make — let me se2— well, I won't 
say yet, but I now prophesy, Novice, that even you, 
with all your charity for the brethren, will raise 
your eyebrows, when you hear my report, and no 
| doubt think of the * snake” brother, with a mind to 
join him against me. Wait and see. 

HANDLING BEES IN WINTER. 

When I first began handling bees, only four or five 
years ago, I wrote and asked the question through 
GLEANINGS, whether or not the hees returned all 
the honey they “ sucked up” out of the combs while 
being handled, I concluded they returncd it, but 
know better now. Iam positive that they do not re- 
turn all. When being handled frequently, they 
| seem to think “it’s master’s honey and master's 
bees,’ and that it’s too good to put all back; 
and from that time they certainly use more 
| stores than they would have done if left un. 
molested, especially if the weather is just a little 
pleasant. Isball not in future molest a hive of bees 
during the winter season, even if they are out for 2 
fly, unless I see manifest symptoms of something 
being wrong with them: 

BEE - KEEPERS. . 

| Regarding the busines: of keeping bees, as a busi- 
ness, there is not one doubt existing in my mind but 
that it will support a man and family, almost in any 
| locality, always provided the man is possessed with a 
| love for the bees and their ways, and the pursuit it- 
| self, and especially industry. Why, I know of over 
| a dozen men who with their families have moved 
into our town in the last two years, from farms; 
they claim that farming is ** played out;’’ **no money 
in it,’ ete They “have to work 14 hours out of 
| every 24," etc. We know that many, very many, 
sueceed at farming; do well; many grow wealthy, 
while others fail. 

Now,!am convinced that, in bee-keeping, every 
man would not do well; but from the fact of one's 
fuiling in a business, we can not justly condemn that 
business, especially when we know of many who are 
making the same lucrative in every respect. 

LAZY PEOPLE. 
I wonder if many of us think that we are lazy? 
' Any way, if you have the very smallest doubt on the 
| subject, dear fri-nd, don't undertake bee-keeping 
| for a living; if you do, you willregret it. Don’t for- 
get this. Lazinessinany form (and | am sorry to 
say there are various forms) and bee-keeping won't 
go together to one’s financial satisfaction. I know 
of one bee-keeper near me who thinks he is the 
most industrious man in existence; he thinks it, | 
| am sure; but I can see better; he neglects his bees; 
| his apiary is kept slovenly; he seems to delight in 
being as far from his bees through the day as possi- 
| ble. He works at times hard, but soon gets over it, 
| and lags. This man will fail. He will not succeed 
| 
| 





at the business, Iam certain; yet he has entered the 
ranks as a bee-keeper, and follows no other busi-« 


ness. I have a mind to have a photo gotten up next 
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month of this apiary; and I want to suggest to all 
bee-keepers, whether they are making specialties or 
not of bee-keeping, to keep things picked up about 
the apiary; and just imagine at all times that Nov- 
ice, or some of the “ big guns’’ in the business are 


to step in to see our little apiary, and we must | 


“spruce up” alittle. 
DRONES — THEIR ORIGIN. 


I want to say something more; catch hold of some- | 


thing to keep from falling, now. I have made up 


iny mind that the queens don’t lay the larger per- | 
centage of drone eggs. Iamof the opinion that ye | 


tertile (so called) workers do the ‘‘drudgery of lay- 
ing drones” (patent applied for). I don’t say the 
queen can not, but I think that mostly all the droces, 
during the busy portion of the season, are laid by 
the workers. Icould give you reasons, but this is 
ominously long now; so thar! 

What do you think of my theory. Bro. Dootittle? 

R. C. TAYLOR. 
Wilmington, N. C., April 7, 1882. 


Why, friend T., you and others of late 


seem determined not to give me ashadow of | 


a chance to hold on to my idea, that bees 


don’t fly over three miles. And why didn’t | 
you pay your friend for that quart of bees? | 
| watched all through your story tohear you | 
say you did, but didn’t see it. Now about | 


drones: Itis almost what I expected, after 
Loolitte said there weren’t any two-banded 
bees anywhere. You know another friend, 


in this same number, almost proves that | 


worker eggs produce good drones. I will go 
so far with you as to say some drones are 
produced from worker eggs. 


————- 600 - aa 
GALLUP ON VENTILATION. 


ALSO A TOUCH ON POLLEN. 


a 


say that Gallup thinks Mr. Quinby was right. 

Now, I don’t even think, I know positively. 
In wintering bees in Canada on their summer stands, 
we had the old straw hive, the Weeks, or Vermont 
hive, and the common box hive. In wintering in 
the box hive. the hive was raised on inch blocks 
placed under the corners. In the Weeks hive the 


Kae Mr. Editor, Iam going togive you fits. You 
Ah 


bottom-board was suspended an inch below the | 


hive in winter. Now, if any one undertook to winter 
without raising the hive, or giving the air-space, he 
would almost invariably lose all his bees with dys- 
entery, except the hives that were made of hemlock 
boards, and had acrack from top to bottom, open 
enough so you could see right in on the bees, and in 
many cases wide enough to almost put your hand in. 
They would invariably winter well, and come out 
strong in spring, providing they had stores enough. 
Your careless bee-keeper who made very. rough 
hives, with open joints, and the bottom sawed off so 
much out of square that it could not be got down to 
the bottom-board, could keep bees, while your nice 
workman, and one who was going to keep his bees 
warm and nice, had no success whatever. All would 
die with dysentery long before spring. Now, bees 
in the suspended hive, with the open bottom; your 
box hive raised on blocks; your straw hive with the 
summer entrance open, and a two-inch hole open in 
the center at the top (I wintered in such a hive for 
15 years with perfect success), and your hive with 
the erack from top to bottom, would winter well ; 


| and when the thermometer was 40° below zero, blow 
in the hive, or jar it, the bees would fly out as quick- 
ly and readily as your bees do in the heat of sum- 
mer; and you know, Mr. Elitor, that when a bee 
| flies out and is blinded with snow he alights on his 
back, kicks up his heels, and just before he dies he 
| discharges the contents of his abdomen. I have 
| seen ’em do it in thousands of instances, and it was 
dry and powdery like — so much so that it would not 
smear or adhere to any thing; as much so as sheep 
manure where sheep are fed on dry hay and straw 
inwinter. The factis, that any bee-keeper in Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Northern New York, or 
Canada, who has not seen bees discharge dry pow- 
| dery excrement under the above conditions, is not 
and can not be a very close observer; and I do not 
doubt in the least, that if Mr. Quinby were alive to- 
day he could tell that he had seen the same repeat- 
edly in his locality. Why, Mr. Editor, you might as 
| well deny that there is sucha place as Santa Ana, 
| simply because you have not seen it. Your old col- 
| ony, with “lots and slathers’’ of pollen, would win- 
ter the best; your new colony, with new comb and 
| but very little pollen, are the poorest to winter every 
time. 
Now, I am not disputing with any one on your 
| wintering problem; I am simply stating facts. I 
lost every colony down to my old straw bive (and 
that was the old nest-cgg) for several winters, 
simply by being too nice, andtrying to keep my bees 
in nice warm well-made hives, while a neighbor who 
made bis after the bees swarmed, and set them 
on top of stumps, without any bottom-boards, had 
good succes*, I took extra pains to make my hives 
nice, and have them set in a nice tasty shed to shel- 
ter them from the cold winds and storms. You see, 
| in those days it was all luck; the neighbor was 
lucky, while I was unlucky. E. GALLUP. 
Santa Ana, Los Angeles Co., Cal., March 27, 1882. 
Then, friend G., why didn’t you stick to 
_the Weeks hive with its suspended bottom- 
board? or why don’t bee-men now make 
their hives without any bottom-board, and 
| thus save — lumber? I am really afraid, 
| since reading your article, that sume one 
| will patent the idea of using hives without 
any bottom, and we shall all be compelled to 
| put bottoms on them, even if we don’t want 
them. Joking aside, I am well convinced 
that many of us have erred sadly in making 
the hives too tight below. We now leave 
the entrances to our chaff hives open all 
winter full length; and if the Simplicity 
were pushed well forward, so as to have a 
very large entrance all winter, I think it 
would many times have saved the bees. 


e —_ a ————™S —- 
IS BEE-KEEPING PROFITABLE! 





1881 was most of it sent to commission mer- 

chants, as [ was not able to find a sale for it 
at prices which I thought it ought to sell for, hence 
the present time finds me hearing from the last lot 
which closes out my entire stock. The most of my 
crop was shipped in lots of about 300 Ibs. each to dif- 
ferent commission men in New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, etc., and was sold quickly at from 20 to 22 
cents per lb., while the lot just closed out, which was 
shipped to a large dealer, together with a large con- 
signment of my neighbors’, on the co-operative plan 


ile crop of honey raised during the season of 
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recommended by some, brought from 12c. per Ib. up 
to 20, thus proving that the co-operative plan is not 
always the best. 
last sale on my ledger, it was but natural that I 
should look over the debit and credit columns to see 
what my bees have paid me for my season’s labor. 
After footing up the whole receipts, and deducting 


the expense incurred by the bees therefrom, I find | 
I have an average profit of $29.63 for each colony I | 
had in the spring, as the cash receipts free of all ex- | 


pense. Thus it will be seen, if a person can care for 


After placing the amount of this | 


was looking out of the window, and his as- 
sistant, who turned the crank, was looking 
over his shoulder. ‘The sheet had torn in 
two, and one part was going round one roll- 
-er, and the other the other. If a bee-keeper 
expects to succeed, he must work in quite a 
| different wer for it needs hands, eyes, and 
thoughts, all together and all at once. 


TT a i 
BEES OF AMERICA. 


100 colonies of bees (and it is done by many of our | 


practical apiarists), this would give an income of 
$2963.00 a year. 


will take off $481.60 from the above, when we have 
left $1000 as an average yearly income for one per- 
son. As proof that the above is not overdrawn, I 
will say that I have cleared on an average over $1000 
from my bees each year for the past nine years, 
with an average of less than 50 colonies each year. 


That bee-keeping will compare favorably with any | 


other pursuit in life, I firmly believe; and the 
trouble why so many fail in it is that they do not 
properly attend to it. 


w'th the exception of hiving swarms and putting on 
and taking off boxes. What would they expect 
from their cows, if treated in that way? The keep- 


ing of cows means milking twice a day for at least | 
210 days out of the year, and feeding them three | 
times a day for 180 days, saying nothing about clean- | 


ing stables and other work necessary to carry on a 
dairy. When men are willing to thus care for bees 
they will find they will give a greater profit than 


can be obtained from cows, or any other branch of | 
ruralindustry. Bee-keeping means work, energetic | 


work, a place for every thing and every thing in its 
place, and to know how to do things just at the right 
time and in the right place, if we would make it 
profitable. We also want the best bees, the best 
hives, and al] the modern appliances, just as our en- 
terprising dairymen would have the best breed of 
cows, and the best utensils to care for the milk. 
Also a man must have a liking for the business. No 
man will ever make bee-keeping profitable who pre- 
fers to lounge about a country store or tavern in- 
stead of working in his apiary. 


enough love for his calling in life so he will be dili- 
gent and faithful thereto. * Seest thou aman dili- 
gent in his business? he shall stand before kings,” 
was what Solomon told his son; and the saying is as 
true to-day as it ever was. If a personis not willing 
to spend the time on bees which they require, he had 
better keep out of the business; for sooner or later 
they will become disgusted with it, if it is undertak- 
en with the idea, that “ bees work for nothing, and 
board themselves.” G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., March, 1882. 


As friend Doolittle truly says, there is no 
great good without great labor; and our 
boys and girls who hope to succeed must not 
only work hard, but they must know ap | 
what they are doing, and all about it. 4 
few days ago I went into the wax-room and 
found a couple of hands rolling fdn. One 


But to be on the safe side, suppose | 
we call it 50 colonies, thus giving asalary of $1451 50. 
I will admit, that the season of 1881 was better than | 
an average one for honey in this locality, and, there- | 
fore, to be sure and not get our figures too high, we | 


In fact,a person | 
will not succeed in any business, unless he bas | 


THEIR ANTIQUITY, GEOGRAPHICAL RECORDS, AND 
RANGES, 


incredulous about any thing like Italian 
blood being found in America before their 
importation.” It is judicious and commendable in 


Ma" ROOT:— You say, “I must still be a little 


| an editor to be incredulous enough to doubt facts. 


until evidence enough has been drawn out to estab- 
lish them; but I have the impression that truths 


| susceptible of proof should be given the preference; 
| that probable truths, sustained by analogous testi- 


| mony, should take the second place; and that theo- 
ry against which analogous testimony bears strongly, 
shail be given the last, or rejected as unworthy of 


Men will give their horses | the confidence of men. 


and cattle the best of care; but when it comes to | 


pore Payninty Irsare, Asse pereenpn genera tibet Pmtercweartdese | speaks for itself. Mr. Capps isa gentleman of good 


To remove this incredulity I took a journey of 15 
miles, and obtained the inclosed statement, which 


standing in society; is familiar with the country for 

many miles around; he knows the use to which his 
| statement is intended to be put, and the necessity 
of caution in stating thefacts. It would be interest- 
ing to learn how far north, and how far.in other di- 
' rections, a teadency to assume yellow bands has 

been developed in this race of bees. Our Southern 
friends have furnished no reliable means by which 
‘ we can trace them beyond Arkansas and New Mexi- 
co; and Mr. Teter, though he established the fact 
' that they exist in Minnesota, has said nothing of 
their being tinged with yellow. Such of the readers 
of GLEANUNGS as wish to trace the facts produced 
| concerning them, will find them given in the July, 

October, and December numbers of GLEANINGS for 
| 1880. Many others must be familiar with these bees, 
| and the silent indifference with which they view the 
| Subject is surprising. 

THEIR ANTIQUITY. 

The Rey. Edward Stevenson, Secretary of the Bee- 
keepers’ Association of Utah, in the News of Sult 
Lake City, has added much light concerning the 
| * Bees of America,” and their ancient importation. 
Mr. Stevenson quotes the “ Book of Mormon,” and 
ina letterto me cites passages from the Bible to 





show that the honey-bee was brought bere 600 year* 


| before the birth of Christ, by a colony from the 
| Eastern Continent. Strongly confirmatory of Mr. 
| Stevenson’s quotations is the recent discovery of 4 
| eave in Kentucky, in which were found several 
| mummies, Masonic emblems, and a pyramid, It is 

certain that they have existed here long enough for 

the Missouri River to remove a body of earth some 
| fifty feet thick, ten or twelve miles wide, and many 
hundred miles long, since the petrified bee that Mr. 
| Murpby certifies to was deposited in the rock on the 
| shore of the Missouri River. Bees may have reached 
here by the above-mentioned colony, and they may 
have previously reached here, or the same conditions 
| that produced one pair may have produced several 
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pairs in various parts of the wor'd, in accordance 
with the will of Him who has ordered the reproduc- 
tion of the different races. It would be hardly fair 
to restrict God to the creation of one pair only, when 
we see an infinity of creations around us. 
GEOLOGICAL RECORDS AND RANGES. 

Geologists teach that our continent is an ancient 
sea-bed elevated above the surrounding sea, and of- 
fer the petrifie 1 remains of marine animals, gather- 
edupon its surface, as evidence that can not be gain- 
suid. That their views are correct, is a_ self- 
evident fact. Were North America to sink 1000 feet, 
it would be covered by a body of sea-water extend- 
ing from the Gulf of Mexico tothe Arctic Ocean, and 
the eastern coast of the west part in the State of 
Nebraska would be in about the same longitude as 
Omaha. Were it to sink 10,000 feet, all that would 
remain would be a few islands extending from a 
few hundred miles south of the source of the Platte 
River, to a few hundred miles north-west of the 
souree.of the Missouri River; and we should then 
have existing here, conditions similar to those ex- 
isting on the Eastern Continent at the time of the 
so-called Flood, or the subsidence of that continent, 
when, Herodotus says, many inhabitants were saved 
on the highest mountains. The sea is uniformly the 
same in bulk; and when this continent was in the 
condition given above, the sea was drained from 
clevated positions elsewhere, and the earth’s center 
of gravity probably was not as at present. In com- 
pensation for the sea-bed formed here, what is now 
the bed of the Pacific Ocean may have been elevat- 
ed into dry land, and continuous from the Eastern 
Continent to this. In such case, the races common 
to that continent would gradually find their way 
toward this part of the world, and eventually, as 
this continent reached a higher elevation, spread 
out over the dry surface of land. Similar conditions 
may have existed along the eastern part of the con- 
tinent, producing similar results there. This would 
account for the two great geographical ranges to 
which so many races are almost exclusively confined. 
LINES WHICH THE HONEY-BEE MUST HAVE FOLLOWED. 

The honey-bee, reaching the elevated lands of the 
West, could spread only as the waters receded, and 
the river-courses became timbered. Ages would be 
required for the suitable conditions to be reached, 
and ages more for them to colonize the vast extent 
of country over which they are known to have 
spread. By the way of the Jarge streams of the 
North, and their tributaries, they could reach the 
timbered sections of that part of the world, and 
spread over Minnesota and the Hudson’s Bay Terri- 
tory, as they have been shown to have done (see 
GLEANINGS, July No., 1880), and they could reach 
New Mexico along the Jine of the mountains; but, 
owing to the vast timberless tracts of prairie on the 
west, they were compel'ed to follow the course of 
the Missouri River and its tributaries to reach here. 
Advancing from bere along the course of the Mis- 
souri and its tributaries until they reached the tim. 
bered lands of the South, they would spread indefi- 
nitely. JEROME WILTSE. 

Falls City, Neb., April, 1882. 

MR. CAPPS’ STATEMENT. 
I have lived in Missouri and along the Missouri River since 


1846. I have been accustomed to hunt bees, and have handled 
them all my life. I have seen vellow bees frequently, ever since 
we first arrived in Missouri, In the year 1854 or ’55, I killeda 
deer in Kansas, near the Missouri River, about 17 miles above 
St. Joe, and large yellow bees, marked with yellow bands on 
their bodies, came and sucked the blood, and returned to their 
tree in sufficient numbers to have lined them; but owing to the 





thick growth of vines and brush and rushes, we were unable to 
get them. It was the body of the bee, and not the hair, that 
was yellow, W. J. Capps. 


Many thanks, friend W. Were it not that 
Mr. Capps is an old bee-keeper, and used to 
handling bees, I should be tempted to sug- 
gest that those yellow bees were some sort 
of a yellow-banded hornet that has its nests 
in trees and swampy jungles. [ have seen a 
sort of wild bee, with ret ow bands, that for 
brilliancy far outrivaled any Italian; and 
from what I know of their habits, I should 
judge them far more likely to suck up the 
blood of the deer, as he states, than any kind 
of honey-bees. lL really beg pardon, friend 
W.; butis it not possible that he was mis- 
taken in thinking these were veritable hon- 
ey-bees? We are very much obliged indeed 
for the trouble you have taken to collect and 
furnish these facts. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 
JAMES HEDDON, 


Sry ERHAPS never before in our lives, Mr. Editor, 

— did you and I come so near agreeing upon 
=) any important subject as we do upon this one 
above. There are, however, a few less vital though 
not unimportant points in the highest successful 
use of comb foundation upon which we do not seo 
quite alike. 

Here is one. You say, that the sample of Given 
thin fdn. I sent you has not as thina buse as somo 
fdn. you have had sent in, and made upon your 
roller mills. Can it be that I made a mistake in 
not sending youa fair sample of my thin Given fdn.? 
By this mail I inclose one in a box to you, and 
this isa sample of what [can and did make upon 
the press rapidly. Now, who wants a thinner base 
than this? Is not a majority of natural comb of 
thicker septum? Does this sample not contain a 
bulky line, for fdn. that rung 10 to 11 feet to the 
pound? Please weigh and measure thia sample. I 
do not recommend so light fdn. for full sheets in 
boxes. I prefer that about 8 square feet per pound, 
with thin base. Comb foundation has alively value, 
outside of procuring straight combs and inducing 
early commencement on them; it also aids very 
greatly in their rapid development. For this latter 
object we want the heavy line, or side wall, contain- 
ing plenty of wax. 

I have received, both solicited and unsolicited, 
very many samples of fdn., and I have never seen 
any thing in the line that equals the Given for thin- 
ness of base and heft of line combined, or either 
one taken by itself. The sample that you “could 
not locate,” that is almost “ artificial comb,’ was a 
portion of a sheet that we made upon our 12-inch 
heavy Vandervort mill; and though very many 
good and experienced judges would choose this in 
preference to the more homely fiatter-lined Given, 
our experiments proved that the bees took to the 
Given first, drew it out quicker, faster, further, and 
thinner, and consequently made a much more deli- 
cate and beautiful comb. 

We differ in our opinion as to the desirableness of 
the manufacture of a * real honey-comb,” for I do 
not believe that science will ever ‘‘evolve’’ wax in- 
to comb, said comb being eatable; and as for the 
brood department, do we not now have more trouble 
than the bees do, with the manufacture of the 
shallow cells we are making? 
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Now in regard to the press putting fdn. in wired 
frames. After I had devised the lye process Jast 
season, I supposed I had all sticky troubles at an 
end; but we bave now been at it one more day this 
year, and I can not make the lye process work near- 
jy as completely as it did last season. I shall have 
two new die-books here in a few days, and I will 
then make a new trial,and report. The Given press 
has cnough advantages in its favor, that it needs no 
bolstering by denying the fact, that band-pressed 
sheets work to perfection. 


I have shipped many hundred wired frames of | 


Given fdn. over the country as far as 400 and 400 
iniles away, and I have heard of some complaint of 
the fdn. breaking loose in transit, but am led to 
think that most of it went safely. The great objec- 
tion to the general sale of made-up frames of fdn. is 
the high transportation charges; and for that rea- 
son I said the following in my circular for this year. 
I quote:— 

I believe it will pay all who keep 40 or 50 colonies of bees to 
own a press and make their own foundation, inasmuch as the 
transportation on that on wires in made-up frames is high, and 
the pres: makes the very best we have ever seen for both de- 
partments, besides making it in wired frames. 

I have no doubt of the perfect adaptability of 
made-up fdn., pressed on to wired frames by hand, 
after looking over my colonies this spring. I havea 


number of combs (Say 300) drawn from hand-press- | 


ing, and all is in good and perfect order. I really be- 
lieve it will pay those who have no press, and not 
colonies enough to warrant the purchase of one, to 
buy their frames in the flat, wire on the spool, and 
fdn. made up, and make up and wire their frames, 
and press on their fdn. by hand. It is not so formid- 
able a job as it seems to be. 


and late breeding, and many other supposed ad- 
juncts to this pursuit, but do enjoy bees free from 
chol— dys—diarrhoea, and seasons in which the 
| nectar flows lively. Iam much interested in the 
“fresh-air’’ ideas. I can and will add something in 
favor of the fresh-air theory, by and by. 

Dowagiac, Mich., April 5, 1882. 

P. S.—Please explain to us why you think hand- 
pressed fdn. will stick to the wires better during 
transit, than those put on with the Given press. 

Thanks, friend II., for the determination 
you show in helping to work out this im- 
‘an matter now before the world of bee- 
| keepers; and thanks, too, for the very 





| 
| beautiful specimens you have sent, of thin 
_fdn. made on the press. If you will excuse, 
| however, I think the samples I send you are 
'a little thinner in the base, and they are 
| made ona $30 nine-inch mill too. Very like- 
| ly, a wall so heavy that 8 feet will weigh a 
| pound will be better than thatthinner. We 
| can make either the light or heavy wall on 
| the same roll or press, either, and I can not 
well see why the product of the one should 
_ differ very materially from that of the other, 
tic the embossing isthe same on each. 
| Very likely, the deep ceHs may never be 
|/found desirable for general use; but we 
/need more experiments in the matter. | 
| presume the greater first cost per square 
, foot would stand much in the way. 
have given in the supplement, issued 
| April 15th, our method of putting fdn. into 
| wired frames. We pay the little girls half a 
_ cent apiece for putting in the wires, and it is 
| worth about halfas much for putting the 


I paid girls 4; cent per frame, and they hand- sheets of fdn. in, and doing it nicely. The 


pressed the wires into the fdn. with the end of a| greatest reason why I think the fdn. would 
nail, pressing it into every cell the wire ran over, | stay better put in by hand, is because we 


ene by one, and made wages. 


Will you do us the favor to detail your latest ap- | 


proved method of band-pressing on fdn. in this May 
No. of GLEANINGS, for I think I am away behind in 
that matter? 

I had always supposed that the Given fdn. was the 
least ** brittle”’ of all. I know of no better style of 
fdn. for hand-pressing on to wires than the Given. 
The bulky, soft, low side-wall makes it well adapted 
to that purpose. 

To conclude, I really much prefer the press and its 
product to any of the roller mills, both for the ease 
with which I can run the sheets off, and the rapidity 
with which the bees use it. If I can’t obviate the 
sticky troubles we are now having with the wired 
frames, without having to bother with half-nailed-up 
frames, or pulling off the bottom-bars, I shall put 
my sheets of Given fdn. on by hand, knowing, as I 
now do, that the operation is not complicated or ex- 
pensive, but practicable in every point of view. 

I am opposed to metal corners; and if you will use 
a regular half-inch end-bar (as given to us by Mr. 
Langstroth), and make it of whitewood, as all end- 
bars should be, you will find that one 3d fine nail will 
hold a pull that will pull your bottom-piece in two 
in the middle, before it will give way. 

Now, friend Novice, you ar too old and expcri- 
enced for us to excuse you for using any arrange- 
ment that allows the bees to glue the bottom-bars 
of the upper frames to the top-bars of the lower 
ones. The objection, that heavy end-bars take up 
too much room, is “straining at a gnat and swal- 
lowing a camel.’”’ Iam one who cares not for early 


catch the edges of the sheet of wax on the 
sides of the frame, with the fingers. This 
| same thing may be done with the press yet, 
and I hope it will. We can do it nicely with 
| the rubber plates, and have the melted wax 
catch right on to the wood of the frame, on- 
ly said melted wax will get on the wood- 
work in too great a quantity, and the trouble 
of getting it off takes more time than the 
hand method. If just enough wax could be 
poured on the plate evenly, and no more, thie 
rubber plates would be ahead of all. In re- 
gard to the metal corners, about ¢ of all the 
frames we now sell are metal-cornered, and 
we often have single orders for 10,000 of the 
corners alone. Two machines are now at 
work constantly, with a capacity of about 
5000 a day, and we find it hard work to keep 
up. 
I really wish, friend Heddon, you would 
explain to us A BC scholars how to keep 
the bees ina two-story hive from building 
between the upper and lower frames. 

Now I wish to revert to a subject referred 
to on V 140,March No. It is the little point 
that distinguishes the Dunham fdn. from 
all others. I mean, making a cell a little 
nearer round, or, rather, rounded at the 
corners, instead of the natural hexagonal! 
shape. After deciding that fdn. made thus 
has a much greater strength, besides com- 
ing from the rolls much easier, and also giv- 
ing a thin base with much less pressure, | 
directed Mr. Washburn to make a conical 
hollow punch, and strike over a pair of our 
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second-hand challenge rolls. The result 
was, that this mill at once made the nicest 
fdn. we have ever had; it came from the 
rolls the easiest, and it would make strips 
for comb honey, of the thinnest base of any 
thing that ever went out of our establish- 
ment. The reason of this latter is, that the 
wax flows, as it were, away from these round- 
ed surfaces, in a way it could not get out of 
the way, of flat plates. Away back in the 
old volumes of GLEANINGs, if I am not mis- 
taken, I suggested that if we could get some 
lead shot of the right size, and solder them 
to a plate, we should have just what we 
want for a plate formaking fdn. Well, now 
it transpires that we are about to go back to 
this old idea. Have the rolls so struck that 
the surface looks not unlike shot. Roll them 
together with moderate pressure, and the 
spheres will flatten each other where they 
touch, and these faces thus made will be a 
perfect fit. These spheres let go of the wax, 
and put all sutplus wax into the walls, as 
friend Heddon has so vehemently advised. 
Perhaps a dozen others have advised pretty 
strongly the samething. Itis simple enough, 
when we take a look at it, and the difliculties 
of making fdn. with deep cells, and a thin 
soap-bubble base, are very much lessened. 
Mrs. Dunham’s mills always came pretty 
near this; and had she, in her application 
for a patent, claimed this point, it would 


seem there might have been some reason for | 


claiming a new invention. As she has not 
made any claim on this, I will, if she will 


accept of it, give her $100 for having partial- | 


ly developed this greatimprovement. Now, 
friend Heddon, if you will bave your new 
die-books made on this plan, you will give 
the Given press a very great start; and if all 
makers of fdn. mills will use this hollow 
punch, they will save once going over the 
rolls, making the labor of making considera- 


bly less, and confer a lasting boon on all who | 


use the rolls. So great is the improvement, 
in fact, that I would not use a mill of the old 
kind a day, if I couldhelp it. Send it to the 
man who made it and have it punched over. 
‘rhe free samples we send you are of the im- 
proved kind, and they, when compared with 
any make of old fdn., will show at once the 
difference. Do not accept any fdn. mill, of 
any kind, of any maker, until he makes the 
corners of the cells rounded, in the way I 
have mentioned. 

This fdn. is not only worked out by the 
bees quicker, but it will stay in the wired 
frames better for shipment, because those 
braced side-walls support it. I might add, 
that, to have fdn. stay well for long ship- 
ments, the sheets should be of pretty good 
thickness, say 5 feet to the pound. With 
these new mills, the rolls never need adjust- 
ing differently, only as they wear; for the 
bases of the cells are thin any way, and if 
the dipped sheets are made thicker, it gives 


a heavier fdn. by putting the extra wax into 
the walls, so the mills are always ready to 
make either thick or thin fdn., according to 
the width and thickness of the sheets of wax 
that are put through them. By using dip- 
ping sheets of the width of your section 
boxes,and dipping once in wax pretty warm, 
you can get fdn. 10 or 12 feet to the pound 
with very little trouble; but still. as friend 
Heddon suggests, lam inclined to think fdn., 
even for starters, is more profitable with 
enough wax in the walls to make it weigh 
about 8 square feet to the pound. 


- a> 090 
STERILE EGGS. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ** BIENEN-ZUCHTER,”’ BY 
W. P. ROOT. 


S\prR. MEYER, of Dietingen, Lorraine, writes: 
ial ‘“*Last year I observed a curious fact in my 
— apiary. A young queen laid a mass of eggs 
that never hatched. What do you think of this 
fact?” 

The qucen in question had laid sterile eggs. Hap- 
pily, such cases ure very rare. It has been observed 
among queens which, after their first laying, pro- 
duced only such eggs, and also among those that 
have passed through a sutliciently long period of 
fecundity, sterile eggs have becn produced to the 
end of life. This fact is attributed to an organic 
defect in the oviaries of the queen. 

Very learned naturalists, such as Messrs. Siebold, 
| Claus, and Dr. Leuckart, have furnished the solu- 
tion to this question. They dissected some queens 
thus defective, and proved that their oviducts had 
suffered an alteration, and that a fatty substance 
had formed in the elements, known to science as 
vitellogenous cells. 

It was at first believed that sterility of the eggs is 
one cause of non-fecundation, as this has taken place 
among other insects, and even among fowls when 
they have not been fecundated. But it has been 
sulliciently proved that a young unfertilized queen 
commences, at the end of 40 or 50 days, to lay eggs 
which develop perfectly into larve, nymphs, and 
| drones. Jt is to the celebrated apiculturist Dzierzon 
that we are indebted for this important discovery, 
called parthenc-genesis. It has likewise been dem- 
onstrated, that a queen from which the vitalizing 
fluid has been exhausted after three or four years of 
fertility, has continued to lay eggs which produced 
drones. 

One may easily believe, that a colony having a 
queen laying sterile eggs is on the rapid road to ruin. 
Also in straw hives the bees have perished in like 
manner, without their owners being able to account 
for the cause which led to their ruin. What a price- 
less advantage over such a state of things does the 
bive with movable frames afford us! Nothing there 
escapes the eye of the intelligent apiculturist. The 
habits of the queen, as well as her defects, can be 
easily controlled. 

Our readers will recollect that such queens 
| have been mentioned in our back volumes, 
| several times. We have had perhaps half a 
| dozen such, in the past ten years. Aftera 
few days, the eggs have a shriveled-up look, 
| and in this way we detect the trouble before 
| the colony runs down badly. 


— $i —_} 
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BEESWAX. 
A FEW QUESTIONS PROPOUNDED IN REGARD TO IT. 


NE of our friends who “ wants to know, 
you know,” propounds the following, 
and we answer the best we know how: 

Will you or some ore of your contributors please 
write an article on beeswax, and answer the follow- 
ing questions? What is the wax product of the U.S. 
annually? 

I can’t give the figures, but I would sug- 
gest that about 100 tons a year is now used 
in making foundation. 

For what is wax generally used? 

Making foundation. 

For what is wax principally used? 

Making foundation. 

Can wax be substituted by any other product or 
substance? 

For almost every pargoee, except making 
fdu., ceresin, or mineral wax, answers; but 
it will not answer at all for fdn. 

What will be the commercial value of wax after 
scientific bee-kecping has reached its highest point? 

This is a pretty hard question. If the de- 
mand continues to increase faster than the 
supply, it may go up indefinitely. If, how- 
ever, our bee-men find they can produce 
wax at a profit, at 22 cts. per Ib., even with 
advanced modes of managing bees, I sup- 
pose it will stay at about that price. I have 
for many years been repeatedly astonished 
to see wax hold its own, or even go down, 
while such a demand was constantly increas- 
ing for it, for the manufacture of fdn. It is 
now at this date, April 4th, steadily running 


up, in consequence of the many demands for 


tt for foundation. 


Onn a progressive bee-keeper afford to sell his wax 


at 20 cents per lb.? H. 8. HACKMAN. 

Peru, Hl., March 28, 1882. 

No, I do not think he can. If he has fifty 
colonies, it seems to me he should have 
some sort of a fdn. machine, and work up 
the wax. If he is too we with work that 
will pay better, it may be cheapest for him 
to sell his wax and buy fdn. But I am in- 
clined to think he could qanies it more cheap- 
lv, if he cared to. Who will answer the 
above questions more definitely? 


rT e-em 
A “REVOLUTION” IN BEE CULTURE. 


OR, AT LEAST, A ** REVOLUTION” BEE-HIVE. 


$26.00 hive, you state that the old chaff-hive 

problem (how to get at lower story) is solved 
after a fashion. Now, let me solve it after another 
fashion, thusly (only it may not work with a chaff 
hive): Take a Simplicity hive, turn it bottom side 
up,and set on your super. Now set two posts in 
the ground, one on each side of the hive, and oppo- 
site each other, with an auger-hole in each, near the 
top. A pivot is to be fastened to each side of lower 
hive, in center, near the top, to turn in these auger- 
holes, so that, when you want to examine lower 
story all you have to do is to give your hive a “tilt,” 
and up comes lower hive, down goes super; take off 
cover which was bottom-board, and — there you are! 


-@ February number, in describing Mr. St. John’s 


The super, of course, would need to be fastened on, 
as would also cover and bottom ~- board; and the 
frames, by some ingenious device, would have to 
be made to stay in their places until wanted. 

Now, I want to illustrate the beauties of this ar- 
rangement for comb honey. You can run it on the 
‘Deane system,” Doolittle’s, or any other; you can 
combine side (end) storing with top, bottom, or any 
other kind of storing, with the least possible labor; 
for instance, arrange some sections at one end of 
the hive; and when they are ready to go on top, 
give your hive a quarter turn, and — presto! sec- 
tions on top. Now put more sections on the side or 
end which was top; and when you take off the full 
sections, replace with empty ones, and give your 
hive another tilt; top is side, and side is top. ‘“*Won- 
derful is the ingenuity of man!’’ The bees might 
get cells a little crooked by this arrangement, but~ 
friend Root, you tell the rest. R. TOUCHTON, 

Santa Paula, Cal., March 14, 1882. 


Well done, friend T. If you haven’t given 
us something new, you have at least revived 
the old hobby of our friend J. M. Price, who 
published and illustrated his ‘reversible, 
and revolvable,”’ bee-bive in the A. B. J., 
perhaps 10 or 15 years ago. Can't we have 
it so as to pus the empty sections in at one 
side, and keep turning it the same way, so 
as to take off the finished ones on the other, 
something on the plan of the modern fruit 
| evaporators? You know Doolittle strongly 
favors getting the comb built at the sides of 
the frames, and then gaan, them up on top 
| to be filled. Surely it would be less trouble 
| to mney give the whole hive a quarter 
‘turn. Well, the idea is here in black and 
, White, for you all to work on. 


errno 
A SUGAR FACTORY. 





HOW SORGHUM SUGAR IS MADE, 


GLEANINGS to know that in the State of Ohio a 
| successful sorghum-sugar factory is in opera- 
|-tion, and making a really fine article of sugar and 
molasses, free from objectionable color or flavor, 
and actually to be classed with our fine-grade sug- 


| rt may not be uninteresting to the readers of 
| 
} 


ars, This is not theory, but fact. I helped to make 
the sugar myself. Just out of the village of Jeffer- 
son (14 mile west) is a large imposing structure, the 
big white letters upon its front, telling that it is the 
“Jefferson Sugar Works,” Henry Talcott, proprie- 
tor. For years,two things have operated against 
making a sugar product of Amber cane; First, its 
own acidity; and second, the lime, which, while cor- 
recting the acidity, was about as destructive to the 
sugar crystals as was the acid. Then, nothing was 
found effective to remove the dark, objectionable 
color and flavor. These difficulties are now over- 
come by the Stuart process at this factory. 

Briefly, I will tell you how sugar is made. Tho 
cane is first run through the great crusher, which ex- 
tracts about 95 per cent of the juice. I]t is then run 
through a sieve, or cloth, to free it from pieces of 
stalks, and it is then put into the “heating-pan”’ 
and warmed up to about 185° when milk of lime is 
put into correct the natural acidity of the juice. 
The lime is stirred in, and the pan subjected to just 
enough heat to bring it to a boil, when it is taken off 
the fire. The juice is then emptied into a “‘settling- 
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can;’’ then the sediment heavier than the juice falls 
to the bottom, and the clear juice is drawn from the 
top. This done, the juice looks somewhat dark, and 
will always be so if the lime is not next neutralized. 
The juice is then put into copper evaporators, and a 
mixture known as “solution B”’ is added. Thisisa 
formula of sulphur and niter, generated into a gas, 
and then precipitated into water, making a mild 
form of sulphurous-acid gas, and having power both 
to bleach and destroy the lime. 
clear straw color. The boiling is ow “ pushed.” 
The faster it boils, the lighter will be the color of the 
sugar. When finishing off, the syrup is continually 
stirred, to prevent burning; and as the mass be- 
comes thick it does not cook even, owing to its den- 
sity, so that agitation is necessary. To tell exactly 
when itis cooked enough, requires great ex perience; 
it is, therefore, a matter of skill to know just when 
the syrup is flnished. It weighs about 12 lbs. to the 
gallon, and as soon as it is removed from the pans it 


is placed in granulating tubs, where it remains for | 
several weeks, the temperature of the room being | 


kept at a uniform point of about 100°. Itis now 


placed in the “ centrifugal,’ the basket holding | 


about 200 Ibs. of ** mush.”’ 


es of the revolving cylinder. 
light-brown sugar in paying quantities, and a fair 


proportion of excellent syrup. The returns of an | 
acre of good land are far greater than if put into | 
This was the first season, and a very poor. 


wheat. 
one at that. 
added another season, to save labor. 
get the pure cane sugar for feeding our bees. 
closed I send you a sample of amber-cane sugar, 
made by this the Stuart process. H. A, Simon, 
Lordstown, Trumbull Co., O., April, 1882. 


More and better machinery will be 
We can soon 


Very many thanks, friend S., for the valu- ; 


able facts you have furnished us. The samn- 
ple of sugar you send us is far ahead of any 
we have had, and would, without question, 
command a ready sale anywhere. With the 
additional experience we have had with the 
amber cane, we can say that it is very easy 
toraise. In fact,it self-sows on our ground, 
so as to be quite a troublesome weed, if the 
ground is not frequently cultivated. 
article will doubtless call forth a ‘power of 
questions ;”’ but [ presume our friend Tal- 
cott is prepared to answer them. 


—_— ED ee ———— 
CHAPMAN'S BAR - PIERCER, AGAIN, 





EFFICIENT TOOLS FOR WIRING FRAMES WANTED. | 





“? HAVE made a good strong piercer from the de- 
if scription in GLEANINGS for October last (p. 480), 

which pierces half-inch bottom and top bars as 
fast as the stuff can be handled, and Iam not a ma- 
chanic either. Whiletrying towcrkit outI thought 
the description needed to be amended in several 
particulars, and I see by the April No. of GLEAN- 
INGS, just at hand, that E. T. Flanagan confesses he 


was not equal to the job, without a model, and had | 
I first made | 


to order a machine from the inventor. 
alittle one, using the measurements as given, except 
as to the widtb of the bottom-board and levers, just 
to see how the machinery of the thing worked, and 
to flad out what was required. As the description 


It gives the juice a | 


This is then whirled at | 
the rate of 1709 revolutions per minute, the molasses | 
being completely drawn out through the wire mesh- 
This gives a nice | 


In- | 


Your | 


| said nothing about the thickness of the stuff, or the 
| kind of wood, I used inch pine for my full-sized ma- 

chine. It would do the work well enough, but 
would not last, because the stuff was too light, and 
the wood too soft; so No.2 was a failure. 

I then purposed getting hard-wood plank for the 
bottom, and dovetailing hard-wood uprights into 
its sides; but failing to get any wide enough, I 
made a frame of hard-wood scantling for a bottom- 
board, using coach-screws instead of mortises and 
tenons. Two carriage-bolts in each, fasten the up- 
rights to the sides of this frame. Instead of a broad 
plank cut down to a handle for the upper lever, I 
used a piece of plank about 10 in. wide, lengthwise 
between the uprights, and across this is bolted a 
' lever 4 ft. long. 
| 





| The head-block is the most particular part to 
| make. I selected the very largest-sized awls, and had 

to cull two stocks to get enough of the same size. 
| The word obtuse second line from the bottom, p. 479, 
should be acute. The beds for the awls must be cut 
of even depth, and not quite deep enough to let the 
| awls half way down. Instead of 8d nails I drove 
wire nails for the notches of the awls. These pro- 
jecting ends are filed to a point. When the second 
piece is screwed on, these wire stops are imbedded at 
each end in a hard-maple block. No beds are cut in 
the second piece. The two pieces are fastened to- 
gether by putting a quarter-inch carriage - bolt 
through each end, and one between every two awls. 
When screwed up, these two pieces come close to- 
gether. There is no possibility of these awls either 
shoving up or drawing out. Any one who has to 
bore by hand 20,000 holes will save a sore wrist and 
probably a blistered hand by spending a day getting 
up such a machine, and save time, and do a better 
| job besides, 8. CORNELL. 
Lindsay, Ont., Can., Mar. 6, 1882. 


I fear, friend C., our readers will find it a 
| little difficult to get this before them. If 
_ you will make a rude pencil sketch of your 
machine we will have it engraved for our 
/next number. With the great demand there 

is now for wired frames, it behooves us to 
_have something eflicient for this laborious 

piercing. Can not some one offer a good 
, machine for sale at a low price? 


| 


| 


| TE a — me 
| WINTERING BEES WITHOUT A QUEEN. 


| pane 


;} ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT FERTILE WORKERS, ETC. 





| 7} HIS may do all right with Italians, but not with 
| mt Holy-Land bees. I had one colony that { was 
going to try wintering without aqueen. I ex- 
| amined them a few days ago, and found that the 
bees were not clustered close together like other 
bees, and had considerable larvee queen-cells, and 
| sealed drone-brood, and thousands of eggs laid by 
worker bees, and the bees had consumed twice the 
amount of honey that other colonies had. I united 
them with another colony. The Holy-Land bees 
will accept a queen quicker, if queenless, than any 
other bees I ever tried, even if the hive is full of lay- 
ing workers, and such will be the case very soon 
after they are made queenless, 

I had a nucleus last summer that had laying work- 
ers all the time that would commence laying just as 
soon as I would take out a queen, and keep it up un- 
til they would have a laying queen again, and I do 
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not now remember of having one queen-cell destroy- 
ed in those colonies. Did you ever notice this pe- 
culiarity in the Holy-Land bees? 


TWO NUCLEI IN ONE HIVE. 


There is one more experiment I tried last summer 
that proved successful, that does not agree with 
other authority. I puta division-board into a hive, 
making two apartments, but leaving it so that bees 
could pass from one tothe other. Ithen put a nu- 
cleus colony into each department, and gave each 
one a queen-cell. Both queens hatched, and one 
queen commenced laying before the other one did. 
I took her out and gave them a queen-cell again; 
after taking her out, the most of the bees went over 
in the other department, where the other queen was; 
but there would enough bees stay to take care of 
the brood and queen-cell; but after the second queen 
commenced laying, and was removed and given a 
queen-cell again, the bees would go back again; or, 
to make a long story short, in whichever depart- 
ment there would be a queen, especially a laying 
queen, there is where the most of the bees would 
be. Il reared queens in that hive all summer, and do 
not think I had one queen-cell destroyed, or one 
queen killed. I. R. Goon. 

Nappanee, Ind., Feb. 6, 1882. 

I know the Holy-Lands and Cyprians be- 
have differently, but I have never tried 
wintering a queenless stock of either. We 
have seldom bed trouble in giving a colony 
with fertile workers either a queen or queen- 
cell. I have had two nuclei in one hive, ex- 
actly as you describe, with no division- 
board at all. 
combs, and this left a space between them 
‘hey did very well 


equal to four combs. 
until the honey-flow ceased, and then the 


robbers made trouble. Brood was kept in 
each side, of course, and they built queen- 
cells, and had the queens fertilized, both 
using one common entrance. Of course, 
the entrance was the whole width of the 
hive. Some strains of bees will mix thus 
veaceably, while others will not. If we could 
eep up one uninterrupted flow of honey, 
the season through, it would be quite pos- 
sible to rear queens in this way. Perhaps 
the 100-acre honey-farm may do it, when 
worked up to perfection. 


 —> ©: ea 


PARTHENO-GENESIS, 


THE DZIERZON THEORY, AND QUEEN-BREEDING. 


A 


PRIL GLEANINGS contains a couple of articles 


of the “coming bee.’ Partheno-genesis, literally, 
beginning from a virgin, is an accepted fact, not on- 
ly among intelligent bee-keepers, but among scien- 
tific entomologists. It is not only characteristic of 
the honey-bee, but of several other tribes of insects, 
and seems to be a provision of nature against their 
utter extinction. The study of it may well prompt 


the exclamation, **Great and marvelous are thy | 


works, Lord God aimighty.’’ It was long ago ob- 
served, ‘An undevout astronomer is mad,” and the 
same may be said of an undcvout bee-keeper. No- 
where in nature have I seen such manifest traces 
of a divine hand, or felt such an impulse to adore 


Each one occupied three | 


of more than ordinary significance in their | 
= bearing on the development and perpetuation | 


the Infinite Wisdom, as in the wonderful economy 
of the bee-hive. 

The Dzierzou theory, as I understand it, is distinct 
from that of partheno-genesis, though to a certain 
extent dependent on it. Partheno genesis is the 
ability of a virgin queen to produce, unaided by the 
male, a drone progeny capable of begetting worker 
bees. The Dzierzon theory maint#ins that the drone 
progeny of aqueen conforms perfect y to the nature 
of the mother, even after her impregnation by a 
mule belonging to another race of bees. 

Mr. J. E. Pond, Jr., in an artic’e on p. 185 of April 
GLEANINGS, calls this theory in question, and, I 
think, with good reason. In another article, p. 187 
of the same number, he says it is not the Dzierzon 
theory he doubts, but a deduction from it. Is he 
not comfounding partheno-genesis with the Dzier- 
zon theory? What he questions is not, it seems to 
me, a deduction from the Dzierzon theory, but the 
theory itself, the essence of which, 1 take it, is that 
drone nature follows, with absolute ideutity, that of 
the queen mother. 

The question, whether this is really so,is one of great 
importance to bee-keepers, and I tbink Mr. Pond’s 
arguments from analogy goa long way toward dis- 
proving it. There is no denying the facts he cites 
from other departments of animated nature. Suc- 
cessive colts bear the impress of the horse that first 
impregnated a mare. Physiologists have shown that 
this law operates even in regard to the human race. 
If we can trace it all the way down from man to the 
poultry tribes, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
it extends to bees? It will perhaps be said, that par- 
theno-zenesis is peculiar to the bees, and may 
counteract the law under consideration. It may, 
and then again may not. * Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree?’ The prep>tency of a stallion or 
bullis limited to one pregnancy, yct it affects the 
nature of the female for a lo:.g time, and, perhaps, 
ever afterward. The prepotencey of a drone lasts 
during the lifetime of a queen, as the result of a 
single impregnation. Might we not expect that so 
powerful and lasting an influence would affect the 
whole nature of the qucen toa much greater extent? 
All this, I know, is reasoning from analogy, but 
that is good reasoning, and amounts at least to high 
probability. It is strengthened by the fact, that in 
| every neigh oraood where there are black bees, 
| there is a constant tendency to admixture of blood, 
| rendering frequent purchases of queens necessary 
| from large apiaries, in which the Italians are kept 
| in such numbers as to heighten the probability of 
| pure mating. 

If we are ever to have a fixed strain of bees that 
shall, with absolute certainty, possess the qualities 
we want to perpetuate in our honey-gatherers, we 
must in some way control fertilization. It is thus 
that the gualitics have become fixed in the various 
breeds of horses, cattle, sbeep, hogs, and fowls. 
| Until we find some way of securing fertilization of 
| queens by particular drones, we can not breed 
| * points,”’ except by the isolation of selected colo- 
| nies. 

HOW FAR BEES ©AN FLY. 
| 








It is here that the other h'ghly significant article 
| in April GLEANINGS comes in. I refer to that by 
Mr. Mareb, p 181. You callita* clincher thistime.” 
I think itis. The whole bee-keeping fraternity owe 
| Mr. M. thanks for the persistent investigation he 
made, and for the interesting account he has given 
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of it. You receive the narrative “cum grano sadlis”’ 
(with a grain of salt), as the saying is. It appears 
to me a very small grain of consolation, that the 
bees will “‘go further over the water than over 
hills and forests.’ After these bees had gone 
5's miles over a sheet of water, they stretched 
their flight two miles on land. I would be in- 
clined to think they might go further over land 
than over water. As forage became scant in a giv- 
en locality, they would naturally wander a longer 
distance, and even a pedestrian, adding a mile daily 
to his walk, will go an astonishing distance in a day. 
For myself, I give it up. I don’t know ‘how far 
bees fly for honey” or for mating. They may, for 
all I know, tuke an occasional holiday trip, like 
human beings, a long way from home. When I 
first got the Italians Il had no reason to believe that 
any one else had them within a distance of 50 miles. 
How far I found traces of them, I do not like to tell. 
Perhaps I may venture, after Mr. March has taken 
another tour of observation. Certainly I feel very 
like Cowper about Jobnny Gilpin — 


“ When he next doth ride abroad, 
May I be there to see !"’ 


My belief is, that to get the “coming bee”’ with 
fixed points of highest excellence, we must bave a 
queen-brecding establishment in some absolutely 
isolated locality, far from all possibility of inferior 
admixture. Mr. Jones has struck out the right idea, 
but there are scrious difficulties in the way of success. 
It is too costly an enterprise by far. The transport 
of bees 100 miles back and forth, expressage of sup- 
plies, and expense of attendance, foot up an enor- 
mous bill in the course of the season. So far, mon- 
ey has been sunk in the enterprise. Very few will 
be willing to pay the prices that must be charged to 
make such an undertaking pay. It would be well if 
amore genial clime could be found where bees can 
stay all the year round. Is there no spot in the 
**Great American Desert,’’ with an oasis init, where 
a secluded queen-bee nursery could be established? 
The enterprise is big enough, almost, to demand 
that the government should take holdof it. If we 
could once get the bee we want, with length enough 
of tongue to gather the red-clover stores, there 
would be an enormous addition to the national 
wealth. There is not much likelihood, [ suppose, 
that the government will be wise and patriotic 
enough to embark in such an undertaking. It 
seems to me, however, that a company might be 
formed. If the shares were put low enough every 
intelligent bee-kceper on the North American con- 
tinent would take stock in it. The experiment is 
well worth trying; and I hope there willyet be forth- 
coming, men of brains and means, with pluck and 
faith enovgh to set it going. Wo. F. CLARKE. 

Listowel, Can., April 8, 1882. 

Many thanks, friend Clarke, for the en- 
couragement you have given us, if nothing 
more. Truly, we have a great field before 
us, and there is room enough for us all to 
labor, and even write our peculiar ideas, on 
partheno-genesis, and the Dzierzon theory, 
without any clashing or hard feelings. I 
thank you, too, for pointing out the differ- 
ence between perthane -genesis and the 
Dzierzon theory, in a way that I should say 
is correct, although I am hardly capable of 
judging, without going back and studying 
the matter up, in a way I have hardly time 
to do now. Who among us can tell where 
we shall find that island, 50 miles from shore? 


THE LANGSTROTH FRAME FOR WIN. 
TERING. 


ONE WAY OF USING. 

p@ N February GLEANINGS, Mr. D. A. McCord gives 
if an instance of losing a large colony where all 

the frames were left in the lower story full of 
honey, and seven frames above, where they clustered 
and starved. I have experimented some in this di- 
rection, and have lost colonies under similar condi- 
tions. But when I removed one-half of the frames 
| from the lower story, and placed them above the 
| lower ones in the center of the hive, and covered top 
| and sides with pieces of carpet, I never lost one, and 

[ believe it is one of the best ways of wintering. 
| They are surrounded on two sides and top by a cov- 

ering that will keep out the cold, yet let in plenty of 
| fresh air, and allow all moisture to escape; thus in- 
suring good ventilation and dryness, which, with 
plenty of good feed, are without doubt the condi- 
tions most essential. It is adapted to either large or 

small colonies. If the colony is small they will locate 
in the upper frames, which will contain fuod enough 
tor them; if large, they will extend down into the 
lower frames and have access to the stores below as 
well as above, with the best of winter passages. It 
has the advantage of confining the colony to a few 
frames, without the disadvantage of removing all 
but 5 or 6 frames and confining the colony upon 
them alone; for it is hard to tell the exact size of a 
colony early in the fall, and to know how many 
frames they will occupy, and how much honey they 
will consume, especiilly when the frames are not 
| all well filled; and it frequently happens that the 
| largest colonies are lost from starvation by being 
| confined on too few combs to contain sufficient food. 
Or when the frames are not well filled, which is usu- 
ally the case, especially when breeding has been 
kept up till ate in the fall, we bave to give too many 
frames to give sufficient food, which leaves too much 
lateral spaceto keep warm. By placing the heaviest 
combs above, the bees will cluster in the center and 
have access to the honey below in moderate weath- 
er, and to that above in cold weather, if a large col- 
ony. A small colony will find sufficient stores above, 
without any lateral space to chill them. 

I use two pieces of carpet, and let them lap on top 
of the frames, for convenience of examination, and 
extend to the bottom of the hive. The spaces be- 
tween the carpet and sides of hive may be filled with 
dry leaves or chaff or cushions, but I have found two 
thicknesse3; of carpet suflicient for the coldest 
weather. THADDEUS SMITH. 

Pelee Island, Ont., Can., April, 1882. 


Pretty well done, friend S$. You have re- 
‘vived an old idea, and presented it so well 
that I really feel like trying some strong 
colonies in that way next winter. We cap 
dispense with the IIill devices and winter 
passages, and who knows but that we may 
do the same with chaff cushions. The plan 
will also come in favor with those who have 
been insisting so strongly on the importance 
of bottom ventilation. It just now occurs 
to me that I paid one of our friends a dollar 
for the idea, several years ago, but never 
used it, and [ am not really sure I ever pub- 
lished it before. May be the idea well 
worked out will enable us to winter safely 
in the two-story Simplicity hive. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 

— $$ ~ - poanuinasoomcanell 

AN A BC SCHOLAR’S REPORT, AND WHAT HE THINKS 

OF FDN. 

‘ BOUGHT 3 queens of you last season, but let 
my sonrin-law have one of them. Now, it is ad- 
mitted by all who have seen them, that one col- 

ony is the finest Italians they ever saw. I got one 

colony from the 2 lbs, of bees, and they have winter- 
ed finely. I took no honey from them, but fed the 
young colony some, as there was nothing but *‘dust’”’ 
to make honey of here after they came. They were 
well packed in chaff during the winter with chaff 
cushions on top of frames, and one foot nearly all 
around the hives, and young bees are making their 
appearance in plenty, and yesterday they were 
bringing in pollen, and I doubt if there has been 
more than two dozen dead bees seen from each hive. 

. The same may be said of my son-in-law’s; he has 3 

colonies. I tried to utilize comb filled with honey 

from my dead bees last year, but shall use no old 





shall use foundation. V. TOURGEE, 
Kingsville, Ashtabula Co., O., April 3, 1882. 
GUM - TREES. 

In answer to A.S. Davison, page 85, Feb. GLEAN- 
INGs, [ will say that we have two species of gum- 
trees that grow and seem to be at home here. The 
swect gum, which yields no honey, if I am correct, 
and black gum, which does yield honey; and for 
color, I will place it upon the same step with clover; 
but for taste, I would put it away below the foot. 
Of this honey I wrote on page 124, GLEANINGS for 
1880. The honey has a very bitter, pungent taste; 
in fact, to me it is a sickening taste, for its presence 


greeable odor, even at a distance. Its time of 
blooming is between fruit and clover, being a very 
useful thing at that time. It does not yield honey 
every year—probably one year in three it will 
yield a good crop. The sweet gum exudes a kind of 
glue that bees gather for propolis. Any informa- 
tion in my power will be given by request on this or 
any other subject. T. J. Cook. 
Newpoint, Ind., April 8, 1882. 


QUEENS GOING VISITING. 

I must tell you ofa freak of one of my queens. 
She is a young Italian, raised last year; colony not 
very strong. Well, on looking them over I found a 
queen-cell sealed over. [ thought my queen was 
gone, sure; but I soon found her on another comb, 
with a circle of eggs about 5 inches in diameter, 4 or 
5 in a cell, some brood sealed, and some just ready 
to seal; no very young brood, She looked as if she 
had been visiting, and just got back, I left the cell, 
and they kept it two days afterward, then tore it 
down. They are all right now. Can you explain it? 
I can’t. H. C. JOHNSON. 

Reesville, 0., April 8, 1882. 

The question was discussed some time ago 
as to whether queens ever go visiting and 
come back again; and although instanceswere 
given where it seemed they were gone long 
enough for the bees to start queen-cells, and 
then they came back and began tolay again, 





I can not think they were really out of the 
hive. Sometimes a queen in a very weak 
colony, in the spring, will leave the hive in 
disgust; and atter she comes back she will 
go to another part of the hive and desert the 
brood already under way. Well, the bees 
will often start queen-cells on this little 
patch of brood, and she may then, in a day 
or two, conclude to come back to it with her 
few loyal subjects, and this would giveabout 
the state of affairs you witnessed.—The four 
or five eggs in a cell is the result of too few 
bees, and hence, too small a field for the 
queen’s labors. 


MY PLAN O¥ FEEDING BEES. 

I have been trying for a long time to devise a plan 
to fill combs with syrups, but have never succeeded 
until recently. Then I exclaimed, * Eureka!” Take 
a common fruit-can that has become unfit for put- 
ting fruit in. Take a small awl (the small end of a 
hand-saw file willdo) and punch the bottom full of 
holes about %-inch apart. Now get a pan large 
enough to admit of laying the comb down flat inside 


| of it, to save any syrup that may be spilled or run 


| over the tops of the cells. 
combs again; they make crooked combs of it. I | » 


Hold your can over tho 
comb and pour syrup intoit, which will run through 
the small holes in the bottom of the can in small 
streams. Hold your can about a foot above the 
comb, and keep moving it backward and forward 
over the comb and you will soon fill it full. I have 
frequently put in from a quart to three pints of 
syrup in a single comb in Langstroth frame. After 
your comb is filled, open your hive and put in your 
combs at the sides of the brood-nest, and watch the 
little fellows ‘go for it.””. Don't have your honey or 
syrup too thick. The streams falling into cells 
drive the air out, and fill them full. Any one with 
a little practice can fill a comb almost entirely 
full. It will not hurt the combs any.” Try it. When 


you have filled one side, turn it over and fill the oth- 
in the apiary can be detected by the (to me) disa- | 


er, The syrups will not run out. After it is full, 

Stand it on its edge in the pan, and let it drip before 

you put it into the hive. Wo. LITTLE. 
Marissa, St. Clair Co., Ill, March 7, 1882. 

Your plan of feeding, friend L., is very 
old. It was some yearsago illustrated in the 
American Agriculturist by our old friend 
Quinby. If Iam right, it has been dropped 
because of the daubing it necessitates, and 
the danger of inciting robbing. If you do it 
at a season when the Lees are trying to rob, 
they will soon learn to literally cover every 
comb before you can get it outof your comb- 
bucket, and hang it in a hive. Doing the 
work by moonlight will answer nicely, if you 
are enterprising enough to work all day and 
moonlight evenings too. 


ANSWERS TO PRAYER, ETC. 

In Our Homes for February, I see you have been 
instrumental in stopping quite a lawsuit through 
the efficacy of prayer. As this isa matter of dollars 
and cents to the parties concerned, I would suggest 
that you widen the field of your usefulness, and 
offer up business petitions to the Deity. Ask him 
to reveal unto you the secret of wintering bees 
without loss, especially your own, and then sell the 
recipe. Ask about the origin of foul brood, the true 
cause of dysentery. Find out whether bacteria is 
to be feared, and don’t forget the ‘pollen theory.” 
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We need a little inspiration just now to help us out, 
and we look imploringly to you for help. 
Holly, Mich., Feb. 10, 1882, S. D. MOSHER. 


Friend M., have you not overlooked the 
fact that God grants our requests only when 
it will be for our own good? [ hope and 
trust I am widening my field offesefuiness 
day by day, but I am by no means sure it 
would result in permanent good to have the 
bees of careless bee-keepers (like myself) 
saved from the wintering maladies. Weare 
asking God to help us to understand the 
mysteries connected with foul brood and the 


like, and the answer is coming through the | 
voices and writings of many people. Again, | 


you speak of my selling the ‘ secret,” after 


God has given it me in answer to prayer. | 


One of the most emphatic nouns of the | 


Bible is, ‘Give, and it shall be given unto 
you.”’ Some of you have laughed at me for 
giving away things so freely, and because I 
have no patents, and trust humanity; but 
were you here to-day it seems to me you 
could not help saying God has given me back 
‘* good measure, pressed down, shaken to- 
gether, and running over.” 





SHEPARD’S SWARMING-BOX, ETC. 

I have sold 100 colonies to G. W. Stanley, Wyoming, 
N. Y.; will have 3) or 49 left, if they don’t die this 
spring. That my sight is failing me some, is one 
reason of my selling. If I were young, and wanted 
a business, I should not look for any thing better. 
I see a Mr. Jones has been improving our hiver. I 
should consider that he had spoiled it, at least for 
my use. It is always unfortunate, friend Root, 
when any one attempts to instruct other people 
about something he does not quite understand bim- 
self. If plenty of holes are bored in the box, the 
bees will get in fast enough. I always leave one end 
open, 80 that the bees can be easily shaken out. 
When 1 get them to the hive I always keep 5 or 6 
ready for use on boxes of different lengths. I have 
had them all full at one time, and all the swarms 
taken from one limb of the tree. 

Cochranton, Pa., Feb. 20, 1882. N.N. SHEPARD. 

rye friend S. I should not have pub- 
lished the **‘ improvement ”’ had not quite a 





number of others suggested the same thiny, | 


and I thought I might answer all at once. 
The difficulty seems to be that so many will 
have it that bees must be carried like water, 
in a pail right side up, while just the con- 
trary is true. I have often carried bees in a 
basket, but I did it by keeping the basket 
always upside down. If I had turned it 
over in the usual way, they would have 
crawled‘up the handles, or flown away. by 
the way, why would not a 5-cent basket tied 
to a pole be just about as good as any swarm- 
ing-box ? The corn-popper recently sug- 
gested by one of our lady friends will prob- 
ably soon be tested pretty well. 

BEFS AND — SUNDAYS. 

Please don’t be offended with me if I ask you one 
or two questions. The queen you sent me last 
spring was avery nice one. I made 7 swarms of 
Italians and hybrids. I went into winter with only 
11 swarms; they are all to-day, strong and lively. I 
have not, to my knowledge, lost an ounce of bees 
this winter; but as you admonish people to delight 
in “God’s law” (page 204, April), I wanted to ask 


you if you keepit. Is it your delight to remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy? or do you keep the 
pagan Sunday, and so dishonor both the Bible and 
the God of Israel? Yours in hope of the truth,— 
Alden, N. Y., April 6, 1882. J. C. CLARK. 


I trust, friend C., that my delight is in the 
spirit of God’s law, rather than the letter. 
One of the saddest sights of the present age, 
to me, is to see Christians wasting time over 
such (as it seems to me) unimportant mat- 
ters; crippling their powers to do good, as 
it were, while a great nation of people are 
not only almost ignoring any Sabbath day, 
but on that very day they take God’s name 
in vain, drink, gamble, and commit crime, 
| and yet we Christians let it all go by, for fear 
we are keeping the wrong day for Sunday! 
When Jesus was on earth he went into the 
synagogues and taught on theSabbath ; and 
the burden of his teaching was to have men 
repent of their sins; and it seems to me, 
| friend C., that if Jesus should come among 
/ us now, he would join in with the customs 
‘of the people in such mutters just as he did 
then. 





| ae. ee ee ee 
| SEEDS; HOW TO BE SURE YOU SEND OUT GOOD ONES. 


| Our friends will remember we sent out 
| some bad rape seed last season. Well, we 
| told our enterprising seedsman, A. C. Ken- 
| del, about it, and this is the way they do 
| with their seeds before offering them for 
| sale. 

The bag of rape seed we send you germinated 49 
from 50. [have set aside 5 bags growing 45 to 48 
from 50, first count. A. C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, Ohio, April 4, 1882. 

You see, they count out exactly 50 seeds, 
and put them in the hot-house. After the 

slants are up they are counted, and thus we 

now just what the seed will do with good 
care. 

DIVISION-BOARDS; AN EASY WAY OF MAKING. 

I send to-day one of the cushions at your request. 
The band, or tape, of this cushion might have been 
| one thickness more, to make it fit snugly. Some 
| prefer to pack, which can be done with any coarse 
material, without covering the back, the tins being 
ample to keepitin. I don’t tack the tape, or band, 
to the frame as this is, but just hold it on the frame 
in place, and slip it in the hive. C. H. BEELER. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 14, 1882, 


Thanks, friend B. The division-board re- 
ferred to is made of a common wide frame 
with the sections removed. The tin separa- 
tors cover one side, and thin wood is taeked 
on the other. The principal feature now 
comes in here. To make the frame fill the 
hive and stay in place, a strip of burlap, long 
enough to pass over bottom-bar and ends, 
is folded until it gives the requisite thick- 
ness. ee the time required, this lat- 
ter plan is probably cheaper than the chaff 
filling we have used; but rough frames of 
lath can be made much cheaper than a good 
wide frame to hold sections. Where one 
wishes to get along with much economy, 
they can, without doubt, use the frames that 
hold sections in summer, for a division-board 
in winter; but the labor of taking off the 
sides and taking out the chaff, etc., will 
hardly pay, it seems to me, for general use. 
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REARING ITALIAN QUEENS IN HIVES CONTAINING | when the hive was not opened. All eggs 


OLD BLACK QUEENS, 

Iast July I placed a queen-cell in a hive in which 
there was a laying queen that was old. The young 
queen came out all right, and superseded the old 
one. The cell was placed in the corner of a frame 
outside of the brood-nest, and the bees were gather- 
ing asurplus at the time. The same experiment 
was tried on another hive in September, with a like 
result. The old queens were blacks, and the young 
ones Italians. J. M. BEATTY. 

Shaw's Landing, Pa., April 14, 1882. 


Why, friend B., I feel ashamed of myself 
to think I have never thought of what you 
suggest before. We have, for some time) 
back, been learning that hives often contain | 
an old queen and a young one at the same | 
time, and I have, too, mentioned cases where | 

ueen-cells had been given nuclei, supposing | 
their queen was lost, and it transpired that | 
both were in the hive when the first queen | 
began to lay. Now you have gone and | 
capped the climax, by showing us how we | 

‘an Italianize without having a hive queen- | 
less a single day, and without even being | 
obliged to hunt up theold queen. ‘lhe great | 
drawback is, that we don’t always know 
how old our black queens are, and that, un- | 
less they are old, the bees would probably | 
destroy the queen-cell, or the young queen | 
after she is hatched. You may remember I | 
have mentioned letting queens from the | 
lamp nursery into hives containing queens. 
Sometimes they tolerated them several days, 
but I always took the old queen out after | 
they were well received. Such experiments 
succeed better with either pure blacks or 
Italians. Hybrids are not much given to 
accepting strange queens or queen-cells. 

DRONE BROOD RESULTING FROM INJURY TO THE 

QUEEN. 

Last fall [bought of a neighbor a Cyprian queen, 
which had mated with an Italian drone, and she pro- 
duced some large, fine, marked bees. When I looked 
at them in March, there was some worker brood 
capped over, with some four or five drones, in work- | 
er cells, raised and capped. After that, all of her | 
progeny were drones. On examination, I found the | 
second ring of the abdomen, on the left, indented. 
Could that have been the cause of her producing 
nothing but drones? It was a mystery to me until I 
saw the secret which I believe to be the cause of it. | 
But, why should it cause ber to lay all drone and no | 
worker eggs? Would it keep the sperm from com- | 
ing in contact with the egg as it passes out? If so, 
then all eggs must be drone eggs until they come in 
contact with the sperm. I leave it withscientists to 
solve, if there is any mystery about it. 

Bees are in good condition, and breeding up nice- | 
ly. Fruit-trees are in full bloom, and bees are busy 
gathering the nectar. Gro. W. FORMAN. 

Ripley, Brown Co., O., April 6, 1882. 


You are penne’ correct in your deduc- 
tions, friend F.; for, if [ remember rightly, 
we have several cases on record where | 
queens laid only drone eggs after injury 
from careless caging, or something of that | 
sort. It seems a little difficult to account | 
for the injury you mention, unless it was) 
done by careless handling of the combs, and 
you speak as if it happened in the winter, 














are drone eggs, I believe, until the queen 
has been fertilized. 


ARE FREQUENT IMPORTATIONS NEEDED? 

Iam satisfied, from what experience I have had 
with bees, that, if we wish to keep up our stock to a 
proper standard, we must keep adding pure blood. 
They will do very well to about the third generation, 
and then we had better stop and ge@a pure import- 
ed queen. We will get more or less black blood, and 
whencver we begin to cross these hybrids with each 
other we have the most worthless set of bees that 
can be gotten up. Cross pure drones with pure 
black queens, for one cross seems to improve them ; 
but mate a black drone with a pure Italian queen, 
and we make them worse at the start; and the longer 
they are crossed, the worse they get. M. YOUNG. 

Loveland, O., April, 1882. 

Although there may be truth in what you 

say. friend Y., I can not help thinking you 
yut it almost too strongly. I would advise 
1aving an imported queen to rear from, 
about once in four or five years, and I have 
never been able to see any difference in the 
working qualities of hybrids produced by 
either of the methods you mention. 


STARTING WITH ONE COLONY. 

Bees have wintered splendidly here this winter. 
Mine have not consumed over 10 lbs. of honey per 
colony. I commenced the spring of 1881 with one 
very weak colony of bees; increased to three strong 
ones, and got”but very little surplus honey, on ac- 
count of dry weather in the fall. I bought three 
colonies of blacks this spring, so I will commence 
the season with 6 good colonies —3 Italians and 3 
blacks. I shall Italianize the blacks, and run three 
for comb honey, and three for increase. I forgot to 
say, those dollar queens I got from you proved pure- 
ly mated; one of them (the first I got the 4th of 








| May, 1881) produces the nicest yellow three-banded 


bees I have seen anywhere. JOHN R. Crooks. 


Keith's, O., April 1, 1882, 


The winter of 1880-81 was a most disastrous one 
for bees in this section of country. I think the loss 
must have been fully 80 per cent. Very many lost 
all of their bees. I was one of the lucky ones. I 
went into winter quarters in October, 1880, with 11 
colonies — 9 blacks, 1 Italian, and 1 weak hybrid. To 
prepare them for winter, I went through each hive, 
weighed the frames, and cut winter pass ages through 
the combs. I then packed them on their summer 


| stands with oat chaff between the frames and body 


of the hive (I use the closed-end Quinby frame), 
put a thin cloth over the frames, and put on a chaff 
cushion about 5inches thick. My bees came through 
allright, excepting the hybrid; that died in February. 
I had fed them unsealed honey in the fall, and think 
it caused their death. The honey season of 1880 was 


| very poor here, my IL colonies giving me but about 


50 lbs. surplus. I never saw bees build up sorapidly 
as they did last spring. Long before I expected it 
they were storing honey very fast. But, from wbat 
I afterward learned, I suspect they did not get it 
all honestly. Several of my neighbors, who had lost 
their bees, neglected to secure what honey the bees 
left in the hives, and before they were aware of it 
their honey was gone, and very likely my bees and 


| my neighbors’ bees made use of it. I commenced 
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the season of ’81 with 10colonies. They commenced 
swarming June 4th; endel July 10th. July 2 [ took 
off first sections. Got no fall honey, on account of 
the drought. Have taken 10/2 lbs. of honey, 896 in 
sections, and 116 extracted, and increased to 23 col- 
onies, with which number I went into winter quar- 
ters last fall. THOS. DECKER. 
Otsdawa, N. Y., April 10, 1882. 


TRANSFERRING; HOW AND WHEN. 

My business in the spring of the year is selling 
hives and transferring bees for my neighbors, and 
many at a distance; and as I transfer from all sorts 
of hives and boxes to the Langstroth hive, I have 
had eonsiderable experience. 1 transfer from the 
middie of April until swarming time; but the best 
time is in fruit-bloom. My method is to puff a little 
smoke in the entrance of the old hive; invert, and 
carry to some old house or shade-tree, placing a box 
where the hive stood, to catch returning bees; then 
with a cold chisel about three feet long, and a saw, 
I remove two sides of the box. I don't crum the 
bees out unless the swarm is very strong, but com- 
mence to cut out the combs, placing them in pans; 
and as you commence cutting out the combs, smok- 
ing the bees a little occasionally. They will crawl 
to the opposite side of the hive, and ofttimes they 
will cluster on the outside, out of the way. There I 
let them remain for a time while cutting out combs; 
and if any young bees remain on them, I brush them 
off into the new hive, which I have close by. They 
will not tly out, but stay there. After this is dune I 
commence to fit the combs into the frames, taking 
nothing but nice straight worker comb; but now 
how are we going to fasten these nice white heavy 
combs, filled with honey, in hot weather? I have 
tried tin clasps, wire, cord, and, in fact, almost every 
thing I *‘ ever heard tell of.”” But nothing gave sat- 
isfaction, for ofttimes when I went to examine them, 
what would I find? Well, some of the heavy combs 
had fallen down, and packed bees ard honey into 
one side of the hive. Bro. Root, I tell you I did not 
feel good on such occasions. At last I concluded 
something had to be done to keep the combs where 
I put them; and now I think I have that part about 
to perfection. Instead of using tin, wire, yarn, ete., 
I use little sticks 4 inch square (or about that), 
reaching from the upper edge of the top-bar to the 
bottom of hive; place from 3 to 6 sticks between 
every frame of comb (or as many as are necessary), 
letting them rest on the bottom of hive. If there 
are not combs enough to fill hive, fill with fdn; by 
this method it is impossible for combs to fall down. 
After the hive is filled I shake the remaining bees 
right on top, or in front, and let them crawi in and 
earry to old stand. Always remove the sticks as 
soon as the combs are built fast. 

Mr. Root, perhaps this is not new to you, but I 
never saw it in print. When robbers are trouble- 
some I transfer in a cage; and after placing the 
hive on the stand I cover it with a large sheet of 
muslin for about half an hour, when all is well, gen- 
erally. Speed in transferring is necessary in all 
cases. H. A. SIMON. 

Lordstown, Trumbull Co., O., April, 1882. 

If you will look in our price list, friend S., 
you will see that we illustrate clasps, sticks, 
and wires. Your idea, of having the sticks 
long enough to rest on the bottom-board, is 
somewhat new; and as I read it, the idea 
occurred to me that they might be made to 





stay in place by simply wedging the whole 
of the frames until they are kept in place. 


Here I come again, with something to tell this 
time. I hada drone-laying queen; sent her to Dr. 
Armstrong, Flemingsburg, Ky., so as to give two 
chances to test and solve that mooted question, 
whether or not such drones can fertilize a queen. I 
had a queen hatched March 25th, and on the 8th of 
this month she was laying splendidly, and I know, 
beyond a doubt, that there was not adrone from any 
other queen. Now, if a large amount of royal jelly 
is essential in the production of good queens, the 
two I have are not good, because they seemed to be 
raised without any, as I could see the larve plainly 
just before sealing. M. L. WILLIAMS. 

Vanceburg, Ky., April 12, 1882. 

I agree with you, friend W., that the facts 
go pretty strongly to show, of late, that these 
drones are as good as any; but still, I do 
not feel it is quite proven beyond a question. 

A “PECK” OF BEES. 

That little magnetic tack-hammer is a wonder for 
ten cents. I can pick up tacks, and drive them 
faster now than I could pick them up before. My 
bees that swarmed the 7th of March have built 8 
combs, and have something in nearly every cell. Is 
a peck any thing extra for a swarm of blacks? I 
now have two colonies of Italians and 10 of blacks; 
am alittle less than a year old in bee culture, and 
want to wake up myself and this part of Arkansas 
pretty soon. A. R. NISBET. 

Dobyville, Clark Co., Ark., April, 1882. 

As a quart of bees averages about a pound, 
your peck would be about 8 lbs., and that is 
rather above average good swarms, friend N. 











WANT OF WATER FOR BEES. 

Bees have w:ntered well in this vicinity, and were 
doing well up to the 9th of April; had commenced 
to work on soft maple, when a polar wave came 
from the north, the thermometer going li degrees 
below freezing, and is cold and freezing yet. Bees 
died off rapidly for want of water, flying out for 
some when too cold to return. First natural pollen, 
March 29, from aspen-tree. Fruit-bloom is partly 
killed by frost; also maple. SAMUEL HEATH. 

Reimer, Armstrong Co., Pa., April 17, 1882. 

There it is again, friend H. It was want 
of water, as you say, and [ begin to think it 
has been want of water all along. Heddon 
says it’s pollen, but I say — beg pardon, sug- 
gest, that the want of water is what has 
killed all our bees except, if you please, those 
of our friends down South. It wasn’t quite 
want of water that ailed the bees there fora 
few weeks past. It has turned off warm 
now (April 18), and the sap has dried up, so 
I filled their jars with water, and they take 
the water just about as well as they did the 
sap. 

CYPRIANS. 

My Cyprians are bringing in pollen and honey 
with tremendous energy. The peach-blossoms are 
alive with them. They have been visited but. once 
by robbers (blacks). It was laughable to see them 
go for the robbers, which they vanquished in a very 
short time. I saw one catch a robber on the wing, 
six inches from the front of the hive. Hurrah for 
the Cyprians! C. 8S. CALLIAAN, 

Jem, Mo., April 5, 1882. 
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THE GIVEN PRESS, ONCE MORE. 

I tried moking fdn. last Saturday, and I find it is 
more difficult to fill L. frames, and do a nice job, 
than to fill the short L. frames that Iuse. If you 
use No. 30 wire, you will have to have heavy sheets 
of wax cr it will cut the wire; or if you take thin 
sheets of wax, such as you use for making thin fdn., 
lay one sheet on the dies, then your wired frame, 


then another shect on top, having the wires between | 
the two sheets; press the two sheets together in that | 
The greatest | 


way. and it is not apt to cut the wires. 

difficulty I find is in kecping the wires stretched 

and straight after the tin bar is taken out, and then 

putting it back in again afier the wax is pressed in. 

This is something I had no experience with, as I do 

not use them in my short L. frames. I. R. Goon. 
Nappanee, Ind., March 20, 1882, 


It would seem from the above, that I was | 
not so far out of the way after all, in decid- | 


ing that the Given press is hardly yet per- 


fected for filling full-sized L. frames with | 
Of course, we can make the top-bar to | 


fdn. 
the frame so heavy there will be little dan- 


ger of its sagging, and then, by dispensing | 


with the tin bar, get the frame pretty nearly 
filled. But there are two objections to this: 


First, top-bars nearly an inch in thickness | 


will often sag considerably, under the weight 
of a great mass of honey. Secondly, such 
great top-bars are heavy to handle, and oc- 
cupy space that might just as well be filled 
with brood and honey. 
and the tin bar give us a frame that can not 
sag a particle, practically, although they are 
made of -inch pine all round. 
five-cent button-hook, and full-sized sheets, 


we get perfect sheets of comb clear up to the | 


wood. No one has yet answered in regard 


to shipping frames of fdn. made on the Giv- | 


en press. Has any one received any safely, 
that had been shipped a long distance? 


GOOD FOK AN A B C SCHOLAR. 

I worked to some disadvantage, having too much 
farm work on hand; and it being impossible to get 
men at any price, my bees were neglected. A num- 
ber of swarms having no room, left for the woods; 
so my report is not as good as it might have been. I 
took out of winter quarters 13 stands in very poor 
condition, not more than half-swarms, and from 
them I sold 1800 Ibs. of extracted honey, and 100 Ibs. 
comb in 1-pound sections — 1%.0 Ibs. in all, making 
an average of 146 lbs. per swarm, not counting what 
we used in the house daily, and increased to 30 colo- 
nies, which I think is a fair report considering their 
condition in the spring. 
white clover, basswood, and buckwheat — mostly 
from the latter. I sell honey at 10 to 11 cents per Ib. 
I winter them in a bee-house built on top of the 
ground. H. E. CHRISTIE. 

Oxford Mills, Ontario, Canada, March, 1882. 


DOLLAR QUEENS. 
The drift of much that is written is, pay more for 
your queens, and you will get better ones (doubtful). 


A doliar queen is usually sold before her brood | 
hatches out, in which case she is termed tested (aft: | 


er her brood is out). If there is fraud in the queen 
business, I hardly think advancing the price would 
prevent it. A queeti sold after she has been laying 
five days is worth as much to the purchaser as she 
would be at twenty-five days. In the latter case she 


The diagonal wires | 


With our) 


Honey was gathered from | 


would be tested. It seems to me, if queen-breeders 
have sent out worthless trash in the shape of queens, 
they would do the same thing if the price were 
doubled. Ibave bought only tested queens so far. 
If worthless queens are sold, don’t put the fault on 
the buyer, when, nine times out of ten, the seller is 
to blame. G. W. Waite. 

Hickory Grove, Ga., March 21, 1882. 

I have just bought 100 colonies of neighbor 
Rice, to be delivered in May, and the ques- 
tion came up as to what the queens should 
be. His queens are all tested, reared from 
imported mothers; but I told him I would 
just as soon have dollar queens reared in 
May as tested queens raised last season. 
Judging from the orders we get, it seems al- 
most everybody else has come to pretty 
nearly the same conclusion. It is not so 
much in what the queen is called, as it is in 
the man of whom we buy. 





SOUR HONEY. 

Can you or some one of your subscribers tell me if 
honey will sour in the comb? About six weeks after 
I put my bees into the cellar I noticed a bad smell in 
| passing one of them. I lifted up the cover, and it 
| smelled like rotten eggs. I doubled up a number of 
swarms in the fall, which left me hives and honey. 
| I filled one with sections filled with honey, and trans- 
| ferred them to-day, and they are all right. Some of 
| their honey smelied and tasted sour. What made it 
| sour and smell so badly? This is the only one out of 
| [2 swarms of the kind. Had I left them in the hive 


| all winter, would they all have died? 
C. C. HOLMES. 


Sauk Rapids, Benton Co., Minn., March, 1882, 


I think the whole trouble? friend II., is 
/ want of ventilation in your hives, and possi- 
bly in your cellar. Bees will, by the warmth 
, of their bodies, evaporate the moisture from 
, the honey, providing they can have a circu- 
lation of air to take off this surplus moisture; 

but if they have not this circulation of air, 
/and the moisture condenses in small drops 
(on the honey, it will, by the warmth of the 
‘cluster of bees, be made to sour; and this 
| state of affairs has been suggested as a cause 
_of dysentery. If the water condenses on the 
_pellen, we have sour pollen, and no wonder 
| the bees get sick. See what Gallup says on 

another page, in regard to hives cracked 

from top to bottom, and hives with no bot- 
toms, for wintering. 


| STARTING BASSWOODS AND OTHER TREES FROM 
CUTTINGS. 
We noticed something you said in a recent num- 
ber of GLEANINGS about striking cuttings of bass- 
wood, in which you did not give full directions, if 
| we remember right. We would say, in addition, 
| take the straight growth, not from branches; out 
_ with a sharp knife close to an eye; set in clear sand 
| or powdered charcoal, and keep the bottom 10 to 20 
| degrees warmer than the top, which will cause a 
| growth of roots speedily in any plant that can be 
| grown from cuttings. A. C. KENDEL. 
Cleveland, O., April 4, 1882. 
| Many thanks, friend K. Our basswood 
buds started finely at first, but for some rea- 
son did not hold out, and we suspect it was 
| just because of the lack of that same bottom 
, heat you mention. Since you speak of it, we 
| find that much the same directions are given 
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THEORY AND EXPERIENCE. 
Theory is a good thing in its place; and a very 
necessary thing; for upon it depend all discoveries 
and inventions that are not the result of pure acci- 
dent; in other words, it is impossible to seek out a 
hidden truth without having some theory to direct 
the experiments or investigation. The endeavors 
to prove or disprove a theory may result in the dis- 
covery of new truths, either directly, as an acci- 
dental discovery, or indirectly, by leading to the 
formation of new thecries, and their subsequent 
demonstration. So, theory is a good thing in its 
proper place, and those who cry, ** We want no theo- 
ry, but only experience,’ only go to the opposite ex- 
treme of those who are too willing to accept theory 
for fact. Let us all draw the line between the two 
so plainly that no one will be led into error by con- 
founding them; so, let us have the experience of all 
on matters pertaining to bee culture, and enough 
theory to keep the ball of investigation rolling. 


ODD-SIZED HUVES AND FRAMES. 


I have just been reading friend Root’s editorial on 
this subject, found on page 205, April GLEANINGS, 
and I think his remarks are very sensible. Custom- 
ers do not seem to understand the difference be- 
tween standard goods kept in stock, and goods 
made to order. Many do not seem to realize that it 
costs more to cut out odd-sized fiames or hives, or 
that it takes any longer to fill such an order. The 
following is from a letter received a few days since, 
from a customer who wanted six odd-sized hives 
made. ‘As it will not take as much lumber to make 
these hives as the Langstroth or the Simplicity, I 
suppose the price will be less.”’ This only shows 
what some expect. Such customers consider a 
dealer’s prices ** steep” when he charges only enough 
to make himself whole. There can be no more 
sound advice given to beginners, than to use only 
standard goods that are kept in stock by nearly all 
dealers. Orders for such gocds can be filled prompt- 
ly, and without any annoying mistakes. I believe, 
if we would all give up some of our pet theories in 
regard to frames and hives, and adopt the standard 
Langstroth frame, bee culture in the United States 
would make a steady and rapid advancement. Then 
would the danger of drawing erroneous conclusions 
from the reports of bee-kcepers be avoided, and the 
results of wintering be compared to the advantage 
and profit of us all. E. A. THOMAS. 


CHAFF HIVES VS. CELLAR. 

Seeing various reports from others in regard to 
mode of wint: ring their bees, I will give my plan. 
I went into winter with 62 colonies, 37 in chaff hives; 
the rest were put into the cellar. To-day 1 have 51, 
the most very strong. 1 lost one that was in the 
chaff; the other 10 were in the cellar. Doesn’t this 
speak well for the chaff? Those in the cellar had 
the dysentery badly. Now, right here let me ask 
you one question. Why not let us chaff-hive men 
have a chaff-hive department, so we won't have to 
search GLEANINGS all through to find these chaff- 
hive men? O. R. MUNSON. 

Meredith, Del. Co., N. Y., April 12, 1882. 


Why, friend M., when Geo. Grimm comes 
over to chaff hives, and we get the chaff hive 
made just as it should be, thickness of chaff, 
ventilation, food, and all that, we all expect 
to come over to chaff hives. 





AND REPORT FROM FRIEND C. C. 
MILLER. 

It would be such a pleasure and advantage to know 
the number of colonies each contributor keeps, that 
I wish you would throw the weight of your influence 
in favor of having each one sign, immediately after 
his name, the number of colonies kept by him on 
the Ist of May last, preceding the time of his writing. 
At the last meeting of the N. W. Bee-keepers’ con- 
vention at Chicago, it was voted, I think unani- 
mously, that this was desirable, but no one seems to 
set the ball in motion, although, possibly, every one 
wishes it. Like every one else, I have wintered my 
bees well, not having lost one out of 177, except one 
that was put into the cellar queenless, with a very 
few bees, so that they would have died out, even 
had there been no winter. The last colonies were 
taken out April 4, having been confined without a 
flight just 5 months lacking cne day. So Ihave 176 
colonies in nice condition; Lut as it is not yet May ], 
I must sign myself — C. C. MILLER, 67. 

Marengo, Ill., April 15, 1882. 

With all my heart, friend Miller; and al- 
though I have about 194 good ones now, I 
must sign myself A. I. Root — as near as I 
can remember, about 10 very poor ones. 


A SUGGESTION 





A RAILROAD APIARY. 

We read with great interest your valuable paper, 
and all the many instructive articles it contains. 
There is so much said on all subjects, that it seems 
there is very little we can say; still, we feel like 
those who speak in meeting, that it is our privilege 
and duty. We began the season with 250 swarms in 
all. We have one apiary of 100 colonies, situated 
within ten rods of our railroad station, and laid out 
in tracks, and switches, ete. These 100 we shall run 
for extracting, and we have a box car that contains 
extractor, ete. We shall be in readiness this year for 
the flow of locust honey, which is of no little conse- 
quence with us. Our other 150 colonies are equally 
divided, and situated, one apiary 3 miles east, the 
other 5 miles cast, surrounded by basswood forests, 
Slashings of brier patches, and white-clover pas- 





| tures, and think we can reasonably look for a fair 


| yield of honey. 





These we shall run for one-pound 
sections. We have a mill (water-power) fully rigged 
for manufacturing bee-hives. sections, etc., but we 
are able to do but little this year besides our own 
work, and our would-be custcmers we refer to A. I. 
Root, 


A NEW SUBSTITUTE FOR POLLEN 
MEAL. 


We have made a discovery which may be new; 
that is, in furnishing bees material for pollen, they 
leave oat meal, rye meal, and every thing else, for 
cotton-seed meal (which is being introduced here by 
Mr. Waldo as cattle-food), and they act as though 
they were perfectly happy with it, rolling and tum- 
bling over cach other in their eagerness. It may be 
the sweetness of the cotton-seed meal that makes it 
so attractive to the little beauties. Please give us 
your opinion. Will write more later. 

H. A. Witurams & Co. 

Berkshire, N. Y., April 12, 1882. 

That is right, friend W.; we should feel it 
a duty to say something, and I, on my part, 
am going to make a greater effort to give 
you all an opportunity of being heard. If I 
am correct, cotton-seed meal has once be- 
fore been mentioned; but if it is really a 
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fact, that bees take it better than oats or | 
rye, it might be well to offer itfor sale. Who | 
will tell us what it is worth?—I should 
much like to see that railroad apiary. 


CATALPA, 

In speaking of catalpa, you forgot to state that, 
in the long hot days when there is nothing else, the 
under side of its leaves furnish lots of honey for 
weeks in little wells, much like those you tell of in 
Simpson, and like the honey-holes at the base of pet- 
als in cotton bloom. 

STING IN THE EYELID; HOW TO GET IT OUT. 

Dwight Beldin, of this place,was stung in the eyelid; | 
and after going into the house, the empty sack and 
a portion of the sting were taken off, but the face 
and cheek swelled awfully, and turned black and 
red, so that for a day ortwo you or his best friends 
would not know him. His eye was badly inflamed, 
and evidently had something in it like sand. After 
many examinations, the sting was taken out from 
the inside of the lid, covered with mattcr. All right 
now. 

We have had swarms all along since April Ist, but 
the last five days we had a cold wave, and they have 
been silent, young queens and larvie thrown to the 
entrance, ete. Fortunately, it being cloudy all the 
time, we have escaped frost, and a great crop of 
fruit and mast is in prospect. 

QUEENS’ VOICES. 

1 heard four distinct voices of piping queens in 
one hive the last four days; now the l6th day since 
that hive swarmed. A. W. BRYAN. 

Hot Springs, Ark., April 15, 1882. 








| 
True, friend B., I had forgotten that hon- | 
ey was reported from the leaves of the ¢a- | 


talpa, last season. I do not think, however, | 
we can depend on this, for it is a sort of | 
freak of nature, and may occur with almost 
any other thrifty plant, when the conditions 
are just right. If it really is acommon oc- 
currence, we should be glad to hear of it. — 
A sting in the eyelid may often be drawn 
through from the under side of the lid as 
you suggest. 
DRONES ALL WINTER. 
Do bees keep their drones all winter? A friend of | 
mine bas a box hive of black bees which was tipped 
over twice last winter by thecows. Hebought them | 
about the first of March, and moved them 25 miles 
inalumber wagon. When he got them home there 
were drones in the hive, and they are there still. 
J. R. Brus. 
North Hampden, Delaware Co., N. Y., April 17, 1882. 


It is very unusual for drones to be found 
in a hive all wintey, unless the queen is a 
drone-layer, and then we should hardly ex- 
pect a strong colony. I have been told that 
powerful colonies sometimes have a few 
drones all winter, but I do not think I have 
ever seen any such; that is, with natural 
drones, in the normal condition. Perhaps 
the cows may have stirred them up to un- 
usual activity, and, following out this line, 
who knows but that a few more cows might 
have helped them to raise queens, and swarm 
in the winter? Any way, the tumbling- 
down and 25 miles in alumber wagon, seems 
to have had an opposite effect from that 
narrated by our poetica) friend on another 





L 


| While. 





page. 


QUEENS, ETC. 

Bees put in cellar Novy. 18, 1881, 40 good colonies, 7 
nuclei in fair condition; took out, on 28th of March, 
1882, 47 queens, all in as good shape as last fall; tem- 
perature 40° to 48°. I never did better. The man 
who does not raise his dollar queens as well as the 
tested ones, ought not to be patronized. I think it 
is prejudice or foolishness when a man will say that 
dollar queens area damage. The tested queens, as 
ordinarly sent, do not amount to much; they fre 
tested only for the stripe. To know whether she is 
worth anything, she has to be kept nearly one whole 
season. The man who will cheat in the dollar 
queens, will in the tested. Vv. W. KEENEY. 

Shirland, Ill., April4, 1882. 


FIGWORT ROOTS. 

Will Simpson plants grow that come up from the 
roots, when divided so as to make several hills out 
of one by transplanting them? Is it best to thin 
them down to one stalk ina hill? They have come 
up from the root from 4to8ina hill. My object in 
getting the seed is to plant in every vacant fence- 
corner around my little 16-acre farm. What do you 
think of the idea? W. DICKERSON. 

Ladoga, Mont. Co., Ind., April 8, 1882. 


You can divide the roots of a plant one or 
more years old as much as you please, and 


| every root will grow, almost as surely as 1 


potato when divided. We let every stalk in 
the hill grow, but very likely you would get 
a larger growth, and larger blossoms, by 
thinning out to only one. We find aes 0 
much better on sandy soils than on clay: 
and cultivation makes a vast difference. 
Cultivate exactly as you would corn, and 
keep down the weeds until they cover the 
ground. 


FERTILE WORKERS, ETC. 
You ask for some one to give his experience in 
worker bees laying drone eggs. I want to say, that 
my experience is, that workers can not lay any oth- 
er kind of eggs than drone eggs, and they are not 
particular about laying in drone and worker comb. 
I once was so busy about my other domestic affairs 
in the spring, that I did not look after my bees very 
early; so, when I did look, I found one stand whose 
queen was dead. I also saw eggs and young bees in 
almost all stages. I supposed that they would raise 
a queen, and I did not look after them for quite a 
So, behold, when I did look, there was not a 
worker bee to be found, but [ had about % gallon of 
drones, and the comb, both worker and drone, was 
full of drones, some hatching, and some just capped; 
and those in worker comb had heads ¥% of an inch 
above the surface of the comb. This led me to 
think that a worker could not lay any thing but 
drones; yet that doesn’t correspond with Mr. Lane’s 
experience. This is my first for GLEANINGS. I have 
kept bees for several years, but without much prof- 
it. Ihave not time to attend to them. I now have 
20 stands, and I will give them to any good practical 

bee-keeper for half of the proceeds and increase. 

G. W. SUESBERY. 
Steele’s Mills, Ill., April 14, 1882. 


You misapprehend, friend 8. It was in 
regard to worker eggs laid by the queen, 
and afterward turned into drones by the 
bees themselves, that friend Lane and | 
were speaking of, on page 173. Your case 1s 
a common one of fertile workers, but you 
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tell it so vividly I think it may be a warn- 
ing to others, for they will be pretty sure to 
want to put their bees out on shares, if they 
neglect them that way. I very much doubt, 
friend S., whether you have any ** domestic,” 
or any other “affairs,” that will pay you as 
well as your 20 colonies of bees, if inoked 
after properly. 
HAVE BEES A LIKING FOR SULPHUR ? 

In your notice of Dr. Peckham’s article in April 
No., page 186, you ask, * Will anybody else’s bees 
make use of sulphur?’’ Yes, sir, my bees will, and 
appear very fond of it. I had often thought of writ- 
ing you about it, as I never sawany thing of the 
kind laid down in *‘ the books,” or heard of such a 
“bee feed” till I accidentally discovered it; but 
knowing your dislike for drugs and* medicines for 
bees, I hesitated. 

The discovery was made in this way: My wife’s 
hobby is chickens, and she keeps dishes of water 
sitting arouod, for them to drink. I noticed a part 
of these dishes alive with bees, while others were al- 
most entirely neglected. For some time I was puz- 
zied to tcll why the bees were so thick at some 
dishes, and not at all alike. I asked my wife what 
made the bees s) anxious to drick out of some 
dishes, and not out of others, and she said, ** Why, I 
put a bandful of sulphur in those dishes.’”’ Scareely 
believing that to be the cause, I changed the dishes; 
but the bees would soon find those which contained 
the sulphur water. The bees appeared to work 
most during the very hottest days, when the sulphur 
was melted and partially mixed with the water. 


What did they want of it? They did not take it asa | 


cure for dysentery, as they were clean and healthy. 
Perhaps they were laying it up as a ‘*household 
remedy,’ to use in case they were attacked by 
* bacteria.” Will Mr. Heddon please look into this 
matter, as bacteria is his special bantling? 

C. J. F. HOWES. 

Adrian, Lenawee Cv., Mich., April 20, 1882. 

Why, this is more and more mysterious. 
We all know thatsulphur is good for the —, 
but we didn’t know it would dissolve in 
water, nor that it melts in the sun — not in 
** these parts,’ at least. Isn’t it an unusual- 
ly hot locality where you live, friend H.? 
Never mind; the next day the sun shines I 
will have some sulphur put into that water- 
jar, and may be I will learn something I 
didn’t know. Who knows ? 

DRONES FROM WORKER EGGS; ADDITIONAL EVI- 

DENCE. 

On page 173 of April GLEANINGS, at the close of an 
article by 8. H. Lane, you ask, “Can any one else 
give us any new facts on this queer matter?” I rise 
to give my experience. Last season, on the 17th day 
of May I started three nuclei as follows: I took one 
frame of sealed honey kept over winter, also one 
frame of cumb from which the honey was extracted 
in the fall, and put them into a nucleus hive, and 
between them I put a card of brood in all stages, in- 
cluding fresh-laid eggs, and about a quart of bees, 
but no queen. I formed all three of them in the 
same way, and I knew there was not a drone-cell in 
either of those three cards of brood, and every one 
of those nuclei raised not only queens but drones, 
and they raised them right in the worker comb, 
where the new eggs were. After that I tried eight 
or ten more during the season, and every one raised 





drones in the same way. At first I was puzzled, for 
I had no doubt of the truth of the Dzierzon theory; 
but onmature thought I made up my mind that the 
worker bees have the sense and skill to remove the 
seminal fluid or matter from the newly laid worker 
egg, and raise from itadrone. Now,if any have 
doubts, let them try the experiment; and if their 
bees can’t do it, let them send for some of mine; 
they can do it every time. I have been watching ev- 
er since I made the discovery, tosee if some other 
brother did not have a like experience, and, lo, it is 
brother Lane. So now I venture to speak, for ‘‘in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses,” ete. 
Mauston, Wis., Apr. 7, 1882. H. V. TRAIN. 


A NATURAL HOME FOR THE HONEY-BEES. 

After reading George Grimm’s article in April 
GLEANINGS, and your reply, | concluded to try to de- 
scribe to you a location that is on my farm, about 
30 rods from my house; and I should like to have 
your opinion of the location foranapiary. I will 
call it a bluff that lies ina rainbow shape from the 
southeast to the southwest, facing the south; is 
about 80 to 100 feet high, and rises at about 45 de- 
grees, and the surface is nearly flat at the base, and 
covered with small white-oak trees from 10 to twelve 
fect high. The brush hol?s its leaves till spring; the 
groun1 never froze under the leaves there this win- 
ter, and never does to exceed three or four inches 
the coldest winters. The winds can never reach it 
from any direction. The birds come in large num- 
bers, and shelter there from the colder storms in 
winter. Do youthink the bees would fly out, or go 
too far from the hives, and get lost in cold weather? 
I think they would fly on the coldest days, if the 
sun shone. The only disadvantage I see is, it is too 
far from the h.use. But I thiok I shall test it this 
winter. 

I think, friend M., I should proceed forth- 
with to establish an apiary in the spot you 
mention; for I believe it is Just what we are 
coming to, to look out natural sheltered 
spots like the one you describe. ‘The. bees 
will have the advantage of a Southern cli- 
mate, and yet they can, in fair weather, soar 
above the hills around them, and have all 
the benetits of Northern pasturage. 

GRAPE SUGAR IN IOWA. 

I see so much said about grape sugar, I shall have 
to give you my experience init. In the fall of 1880, 
that bad winter, in putting my bees up for winter, 
the last one was a young queen that had a large 
amount of sealed brood, no honey — not more than 2 
lbs., and | had noneto give them. This was about 
Oct. 15th, so | put them on 4 combs, and inverted a 
box of grape sugar 4x6x12 inches, and filled the re- 
mainder of upper story with rags, and then told 
them to live or die. About the Ist of March, 1881, 1 
looked in, and the prettiest lot of [talian bees I ever 
saw was in that box and hive. They had eaten nearly 
all the sugar, and taken some down into the combs 
together, and were building combin the box. Those 
bees had dwindled some; but I had 6 die and 6 more 
that came as near as could be and not die, that never 
tasted grape sugar. I have wintered 2 this winter 
on grape sugar, with the same results. 

So it transpires that grape sugar alone 
will winter bees, even during such severe 
winters as 1880-81, and as far north as Lowa. 

DRY EXCREMENT IN THE HIVES. 
What is it that I scrape out of the bottom-board of 
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hives that is in round balls that look like pollen? I 
saw a bee alight on my pants the other day, and I 
saw him drop something on my knee that looked 
just like what I see on the bottom-board. 
I believe the dry excrement is now a set- 
tled matter. 
WHITE BEES. 


Did you ever see or hear of a white bee? I saw a 


young white bee alight on the alighting-board,while | 


I was looking at young bees playing last summer. 
It was so white that the boards seemed to be a 
muddy color. I noticed it closely, and there was no 
mistake. 

Bees have wintered well, and are now gathering 
honey from the willow — what we call prairie wil- 
low. It grows on wild land, from 1 to 3 feet high. It 
beats all the other willow we have in this country 
for honey and pollen. Fruit is opening now, and 
buckeye will soon follow; and if I can get my hives 
full of bees I will have some buckeye honey. Tell 


friend Hayhurst that the Cyprian bee becomes as | 


gentie as the Italian after handling them for one 
year. I can’t see any difference this spring. The 
cross between the two races, I like the best. 

Oakley, Ia., April 10, 1882. Wo. MALONE. 

The white bees you mention are the real 
Albinos. 
a hive full of such. The Albinos sent out 
by some of our friends in the South are 
simply light-colored Italians, and none have 
ever been sent us that would even be called 
any thing else than Italians, were not the 
slight difference pointed out. 


Ladies’ Department. 





until Iwonder you are not vain. How precious 

GLEANINGS has become, with its fresh bright 
pages once a month! All are anxious to read it, 
from grandpa down to little Daisy, who enjoys look- 
ing at “*Merrybanks.” The other day, an old-time 
bee-keeper called to see my brother's bees, and, in 
brother Will's absence, J, out of the kindness of my 
heart, undertook to show him the workings of the 
movable frame in the Simplicity hive. He looked 
.at me with a sneer, and said, ** Why, we will soon all 
be bee-men.”” My brother is getting his new chaff 
hives painted, and when we get the bees in them we 
will have anapiary to be proud of. I have named it 
“The Branch,’ as it really is a branch of Rev. Mr. 
Woodburn’s, of Livermore. 

Mrs. Bet. L. DUNCAN. 

Black Lick, Pa., April 4, 1882. 

Thank you, my good friend; but you 
know I have growls enough mixed in with 
the kind words, to keep me from getting 
vain ; and it is quite likely they do me good. 
Such bright cheery letters as yours always 
make me happy, though, in spite of the 

rowls; and may God bless you and the 

3ranch apiary, in your mission of shedding 
sunshine! and tell our old friend Wood- 
burn, ‘* long may his branches wave.” 


if CAN only recapitulate what I know you hear 


VEILS OF WIRE CLOTH, ETC. 

If Mrs. Harrison would sew the wire cloth to a 
comfortably fitting chip hat, such as small boys 
wear in the country, I think she would find it better 


I believe no one has ever yet seen | 





than her flat crown. If the wire cloth is cut 6inches 
deep it will not touch the shoulder or head in any 
place, and will keep its proper place on the head, no 
matter how much we move. No other shade is need- 
ed to protect from sun. We also cut out a part of 
the wire before the eyes, and cover with brussels 
net. Ithink itis better for the eyes. I would like 
to ask Mrs. H. if prespiration hardens buckskin 
gloves. ELIZABETH H. MCCLYMONDS. 
Templeton, Armstrong Co., Pa., March 30, 1882. 


We have not offered wire-cloth veils for 
sale, because of their injurious effect on the 
eyes ; but by putting on a brussels net face, 
as suggested, we might get a much more 
durable veil than any we havenow. <A cloth 
veil is easily doubled up and put away, but 
a wire-cloth one must occupy just about so 
much room any way. For all this, a wire- 
cloth veil may be a thing needed. I think 
we can rig one up, hat and all, for about 75 
cts.; but how are we to ship such a bulky 
thing, either by mail, express, or freight? 
Perhaps we could roll the wire cloth up and 
put inside the hat, and put in printed di- 
rections for ‘‘ setting up the structure.”’ If 
there are enough of you who want one of 
that kind, we will get up a lot. The wire 
cloth and hat would not be easily torn or in- 
jured, unless it was the brussels net getting 
torn out, and this could be easily and cheap- 
ly replaced. 

1 hope next time friend Jones has a communica- 
tion to make like that in April No. of GLEANINGS, 
page 176, he will include women dlso; for I think 
they can ‘seal a living and do it honestly,’’ as well 
asmen. I have charge of 43 colonies, all wintered 
on the summer stands, with no losses, and all now 
in good condition. If we have a good season I will 
tell you in the fall how a Sunday-school girl can 
steal a nectarious living. I have not much to brag 
about, but I was the first lady member of the New 
Jersey and Eastern Bec-keepers’ Association. I can 
handle our Cyprian bees almost entirely without 
smoke; just a puff or two at the entrance. That is 
not very cross, is it? M. J. T. 

Stelton, N. J., April 18, 1882, 

I am sure, my friend, Mr. Jones meant to 
include women in what he said: and if he 
did not, I do; for I have satistied myself 
that an earnest ‘‘ Sunday-school girl’? can 
do any thing that requires brains, that a 
man can do, if she wants to. We shall be 
very glad to hear from youagain,** M. J.T.” 


APRIL DAYS, AND APRIL GLEANINGS. 

April, five of ’em; and such days! cut from the 
best piece; sunshiny, warm, balmy, just the right 
conditions for the secretion of honey. Peach-trees 
in bloom, and box-elders opening. Heavily laden 
bees rushing into the hives—all is lovely. We've 
spent a delightful evening reading GLEANINGS. It 
reminoced us of the little girl writing to the Advocate, 
“We are all getting gooder and gooder all the time 
at our house.’”’ An evening among the “stalwarts” 
ought to be enjoyed by all lovers of the bee:— Muth, 
Heddon, Doolittle (or, rather, do a great deal), Jones, 
the Christian lady Mrs. Axtell, and Mr. Duster, on 
the qui vive, were present, with A. I. Root as presid- 
ing officer. It was a grand repast, and no April fool- 
ing either. Lay the cloth and we'll gather around 
the table May Ist. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Lil., April, 1882. 
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Notes and Queries. 


i? MADE a complete failure in the bee business 
last year, but now I am going to try all over 
again. Iwill be more careful. 

not blasted yet. 

much the better, as I begin soon in life. 

JOsEPH Ross. 








Germantown, Pa , April 15, 1882. 

(That's the syirit, friend R. If our boys should 
have their hopes blasted, I don’t know where our 
nation would go to.]} 


“The Lebanon Apiary’’ is now reeciving my at- 
tention. From time to time, however, I shall go 
over to the Cyprus apiary, which is still kept up. 

Beyrout, Syria, Feb. 14, 1°82. FRANK BENTON, 


I set out 29 colonies of bees this morning. Win- | 


tered in be--house, with plenty of top ventilation. 

No chaff, no cushions. No loss of bees. Allin good 

condition. W. H. CUMMINGS. 
Boonsboro, Iowa, March 29, 1882. 


THE WAY TO DO IT — 1F YOU CAN. 

The queen arrived on the 7th all right. I got her 
home in the evening; introduced her at 8 o’clock at 
night; the next morning she was laying. 

. C. W. KING. 

Emlintop, Venango Co., Pa., April 12, 1882. 


MR. LANGSTROTH. 

[We have received from our old friend the follow- 
ing brief note:] 

My health does not improve, and I can take no in- 
terest in bee-matters. Your friend,— 

Oxford, O., April 16, 1832. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


The L’'Hommedieu brothers have had their usual 
good luck in wintering their bees. Cellared 91 col- 
onies Noy. 12. April Ist, set out 91 live swarms — 
none queenless, that we can discover. Commenced 
bringing in pollen April 2d. 

D. FE. L'HOMMEDIEU & Bro. 

Colo, Story Co., fowa, April 3, 1882, 

HONEY FROM FRUIT-BLOSSOMS. 
Bees are in splendid condition this spring. Friday 


and Saturday, April 7 and 8, were the best honey | = 


days that I ever saw for fruit-bloom. Bees came 
home from daylight to dark, and fell in front of 
hives like pebbles. I never saw them loaded down 
so. E. B. RIre, 
Circleville, Pickaway Co., 0., April 10, 1882. 





What will you give me (in trade) for 18 or 20 hybrid 
queens, also afew blacks? Bees wiptered without 
loss. Ihave kept bees for5 years, and have never 
lost a swarm — an argument in favor of cellar win- 
tering. Hi. O. MORRIS. 

Tiskilwa, Bureau Co., Til, April 10, 1882. 

[We have no use for the bybrids. Can any of the 
friends take them ?] 


BEES ON A RAMPAGE. 

Just talk about bee fights. I killed a chicken for 
dinner, and it fluttered on to one of the alighting- 
boards of ahive, when the bees covered it; they just 
covered it all over, then tackled every thing that 
dared to cross the yard. I got a pole, got the chick- 
en, and then got my smoker, and “ went into them.” 
In about fifteen minutes they surrendered. 

Burnsville, Ind., March 20,’82. A. J.GALBRAITH. 


My hopes are | 
Iam a boy, but I think that so | 


Bees are doing very well here. I wintered 25 hives 
without the loss of any. They are now full of bees, 
| and trying to swarm; but Iam holding them back 
| for the honey crop. J. A. CLEMENTS. 
| Villanow, Ga., April 13, 1882. 





June weather. Every colony (23) brought through, 
and in fine condition, bringing in honey with a rush, 
| Had to extract from one colony to-day, to give room 
| tothe queen. Apple not fairly open. With a con- 
| tinuation of this weather for 2 weeks, I expect to 
| take hundreds of pounds of honey from the apple. 
White-clover prospects first-class. 


Mortonsville, Ky., Apr. 8, 1882. C. H. DEANE, 
tybtalst eit ia seaney 


A ONE-CENT BINDER FOR GLEANINGS. 
Having adopted acheap plan of binding GLEAN- 
| INGS, I will give its readers the benefit of it. I take 
| itfor granted that every reader is keeping all the 
| numbers on file. Iuse two strips of leather, 6inches 
long by % inch wide,and cut two holes in each. 
| Near the fold at the edge of the paper I cut holes in 
the paper, and insert in each a shoe-lace. As soon 
as a number is received, it is filed, and at the end of 
| the year they are all bound at a cost of one cent. 
| Stamford, Ct., March 29, ’82. FRED OFFINGER. 


SEVEN-TOP TURNIP. 
Why does my seven-top turnip winter-kill? 
| tried two winters. Will it do any good to sow it in 
| the spring? I planted some in March; it is up now. 
Chelsea, Iowa, March 14, 1882. W.C. HOWARD. 
| {Sofar as I ean tell, friend H., the trouble is not 
getting a sufficient root in the fall. The most com- 
| mon reason is in not sowing early enough; but poor 
| ground may be the trouble. Sandy soils are much 
| less likely to let plants winter-kill; perhaps your 
ground is too much clay. In the low sandy land 
down by the pond, we have muéh the best success 
with all plants that are to winter over. I have 
never tried sowing the seven-top turnip. 
| 
| MERRYBANKS AND HIS NEIGHBOR, 


Ihave 





| Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he shall 
stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean 

| men.—PROV. 22: 29. 
T was six o’clock in the morning, and the 
| Jones family were gathering around the 
breakfast table. A year ago they did 
not have breakfast at six o’clock, unless, in- 
deed, it was for Mrs. Jones to get some sort 
| of a cold hasty bite before she went at her 
| washing, and then the children and her hus- 
/band came stringing along for their break- 
| faust whenever they felt inclined. ‘The break- 
| fast, take it altogether, was an uncomiorta- 
ble affair, and seemed to all parties a sort of 
“necessary evil. The children were seldom 
| half dressed, and I fear many times would 
not have had their faces washed had not the 
| poor mother insisted on it. Mr. Jones used 
to wash his*face, I believe ; but as he seldom 
got oP early, he did not feel very well pleased 
with himself nor anybody else, and the feel- 
‘ing that he had pony hindered his wife 
by his being so late in getting up did not 
/help matters very much. As his pipe seem- 
_ed the best thing to rouse him up and make 
| him forget these uncomfortable feelings, he 
usually hurried through with his meal so he 
could get hold of that. Thank God, it is 
not so this bright spring morning ; for al- 
though it is only six,as I told you, all are up 
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and dressed, and looking pleasant, tidy, and | 
happy. Mrs. Jones isn’t tired, because they | 
have all helped her bear the burdens of the | 
breakfast. You might think Mary is rather | 
young to be up so early: but as she goes to 
bed about as soon as it is fairly dark, she has | 
about as much sleep as she used to have the 
old way. The goods they keep for sale are | 
already out on their stands each side of the 
door, and it would be nothing strange if they 
should have a customer before they get quite | 
through with breakfast. In that case, nei- | 
ther the father nor mother would have to) 
get up, for Mary or John would be on a strife 
to see which should wait on the customer 
first. 

They take their seats at the table, and yet 
no one makes any movement to help himself 
to the food, nor even so much as move a 
dish, for that matter, for God’s blessing | 
must be asked over the morning meal first. | 
In this little feature alone there was a won- | 
derful difference over the old way. It is. 
true, that ofttimes some one of them was. 
unavoidably hindered; but if the hindrance 
was not to exceed a few minutes, all hands 
sat and waited. If breakfast was not quite 
ready, Mr. Jones had a way of reading in the 
Sunday-School Times about the lessou for the 
next Sabbath, and who shall say his time | 
was wasted? Very often he struck some | 
bright thought (did it ever occur to you how | 
easily one catches bright thoughts after his 
face is washed, just before breakfast?) that 
made the theme of discussion for all at the | 
morning meal. The words he usually used 
in asking a blessing were often homely ones; 
and many who have a better command of 
language than he had, might have smiled at 
such common-place words; but they were | 
his own. and the best he had. <As nearly as | 
I can tell, it was usually something like this: | 

* Our Father who art in heaven, we thank | 
thee for this happy little home thou hast 
given us, and for this our morning meal. 
May thy blessing rest upon the food before | 
us, and may thy loving care be with us all, | 
through all the duties and tasks of the day. | 
Amen.” 

It was so shortand simple that no one ever 
wearied of its length, and yet the words, so 
few and plain, were such that all could men- | 
tally assent, even if they did not outwardly 
sayamen. ‘The Jones family did not always 
feel pleasant about every thing early in the 
morning, any more than the folks do who 
live at our house or your house; but the | 
thought of this simple little blessing was a_ 
check, even before it had been pronounced, | 
and the memory of it was a check after it | 


had been pronounced. | 

During the meal, the subject came up as 
to what should be planted on their little: 
patch of ground this season. Perhaps noth- | 
ing had brought them so much money as the 
crop of white beans, for the 5-cent dishes of 
baked beans had got to be an established ar- | 
ticle of trade with the men working on the | 
new mill. It was decided that every foot of | 
ground must be made to produce something; | 
and then Mr. Jones remarked, that they | 
must make the ground rich, and to that end | 
a compost heap was to be started, and every | 
scrap of every thing that could be converted | 


| 


| send for them next month. 
| money to get them here. 


MAY 








into manure was to be put on it, even to the 
soapsuds and dish-water. 

**Q mother! ’’said Mary,‘‘ Mr. Merrybanks 
has got a peach-tree right near the house, 
and they always pour soapsuds around it, 
and it bears a bushel of peaches every year, 
and it’s only a little tree too.” 

“Oh, yes!’ said John, ** and he carries all 


| the ashes and puts around the rest of his 


peach-trees, for he says it keeps the worms 
away. Right clos2 to the ground: heshowed 
me where they ate into the bark, and made 
the gum run out; and he said if we kept 


ashes around the roots, there would never be 


any gum there: and,O father! don’t you be- 


lieve? he has some nice peach-tree honey.” 


* Yes,’ said the father, ‘and we must 
have some peach-trees around our place, and 


/some raspberries and strawberries ; and, if 


mother is willing, we will go right about it 


| this morning. 


Inasmuch as they all declared they liked 
to raise berries, pick berries, and eat berries, 
it was decided their little plantation was to 
be devoted to fruits, bees, vegetables, — 

‘** And tinware!”’ suggested Mary. 

By this time, as all had finished their meal 
the father took the little worn Bible and 
read a chapter, concluding with the little 
text at the head of our talk to-day; and as 
they all knelt, he asked God to bless their 
work, and help them to be diligent, not only 
with their bees, fruits, and vegetables, but 
also in following his law as Jaid down in the 
book they had just read. -After this, all 


were ready for work, aul it wasn’t quite 7 
' o'clock either. 
' wasted? 


Who shall say it was time 
They had simply been starting the 
day ‘‘ decently and in order,” as directed in 
our little text of last month. 





TOBACCO COLUMN. 


HAVEN'T forgotten my promise; my smoker is 
all right. Iam going to holl my promise as 
longas I live. Ihope you will not forget me. 
W. II. T. COLLINS. 
Ayersville, Habersham Co., G2., April 1, 1882. 
I do not forget you, my friend, and I pray 
that God may remember and strengthen all 


— 


those who have given us the promise in the 


‘Tobacco Column. 


Charley, our Swedehand, is trying for your smoker 


| by leaving off chewing and smoking, but says he 


must ‘snuff a little while yet,’ which I think is 
even worse than chewing. He is a very excellent 
and humble Christian, I believe. Has a wife and 
three children in Sweden, and we wi!lhelp him to 
He has been earning 

S. AXTELL. 
Roseville, Warren Co , Il. 


Why, bless your heart, my good friend 


Charley, tobacco is tobacco, whether it goes 


into the mouth, lungs. or nose. The only 
advantage I can see with the snuff would be 
that you might take less of it; but if I am 
correct, it is a more disagreeable habit to 
those about you than smoking or chewing. 
Ask the Savior to help you, my friend, and 
then make a clean sweep of tobacco in every 
form, and save the money for the good wife 
and cnildren. 
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Our Homes. 





The woman whom thou gavest to be with me, she 
gave me of the tree, and | did eat.—GEN. 3: 12. 


Wy tan Adam was placed in the beauti- | 


ful garden of Eden, and told that it 


was all his own to care for and look 
$ pr If he | 
was notachild in stature, he was at least a | 


after, he was probably very happy. 


child of the childhood of humanity, and we 


can imagine him going about in the garden | 


in almost childish glee,as he named the ani- 


mals, and wandered here and there, eating | 
of the fruits of the trees, and seeing new | 
Without sin, with a clear | 


sights day by day. 
conscience, and the innocence of childhood, 
his life was one long holiday; and with the 
great God, who made all, for his best friend, 
what more could he ask for? Perhaps he 
did not-ask for any thing; but his kind Fa- 
ther above, who, out of his great love for 
this child of his was still working so as to 
best conduce to his needs and happiness, 
saw that he needed companionship. Ile 
lacked a playmate. As Adam had never had 
a my beer he probably knew nothing of the 
new happiness that was in store for him un- 
til his eyes first rested on a beautiful little 
girl, or, if you choose, a beautiful little wo- 
man. 
I am inclined to think Adam loved her at 
first sight. He was surely as capable as any 


of us of appreciating all that is good and 
pure and lovely; and I can imagine that | 


Eve, on the day when she was first intro- 


duced to Adam as his companion in the gar- | 


den, was as pleasing in his eyes as was ever 
woman in the eye of man since her time. 


No lovers’ quarrels, no memory of unkind : 
words, marred the feeling they had toward | 
each other; and no doubt her smile was as. 


pretty, that morning, as were those of the 
woman whom God gave you, my friend, when 
you first learned to know and love her. Oh 
how I should like to know that Adam, on 
bended knee that first day, thanked God for 


the great and priceless boon he had given | 


him! If it would be strictly orthodox, I 


should like to suggest, that, had he done so, | 


there would never have been any trouble. 
Have you, dear reader, ever thanked God 
for the woman he has given you? If you 
haven’t, and have any faith in my ability to 
guide, do sv now. You can do so as you 
kneel by her side at night, before retiring to 
rest, if you choose ; but besides putting it in 
words, let your actions say every day and 
every hour, that you thank God for the wo- 
man he hasgiven you. If she has faults and 
failings, thank God all the more, not for her 
faults and failings, but because to you he 
has given the task to bear with them, and to 
win her to better things. You love her as 
no one else does; therefore you can bear it 
better than anybody else. If you don’t love 
her as you once did, by God’s help get back 
that love. You have no more business let- 
ting that love wane, or ae cold, than you 
have to lose your love for your rigkt hand. 


You have no more business to neglect her 
than you have to neglect your right hand, 
and let it get burned or frozen. 


In fact, you 


In spite of what happened afterward, | 


have not as much right; for it is your busi- 
| ness to endure fire and frost, rather than to 
let her suffer pain or needless trial. God 
| gave her to you, and he will hold you re- 
sponsible. Neglect her,at yourperil. Love 
| and cherish her, and God will send you great 
happiness; neglect her, and you will be un- 
happy, dissatisfied with yourself and all the 
world, and possibly without knowing why 
either. 

Never trust a man who speaks ill of his 
wife. Several years ago our pastor asked 
me to conduct the weekly prayer-meeting 
| during his absence. I was young in the 
Lord’s service, and felt it quite a privilege. 
Of course, I exhorted to repentance, just as 
I do now: but I was then a little more sure 
that everybody who gets up and speaks in 
meeting will hold out, than ITnowam. To- 
ward the close of the meeting a man arose, 
and tried to say he wanted to be a Christian, 
but broke down, and, amid sobs, declared it 
was his purpose to serve the Lord. Of 
course, I at once concluded it was the effect 
of the earnest way I had been putting the 
matter, and inwardly thanked God that he 
'had paid me the great honor of permitting 

me to lead a soul to thekingdom. It is true, 
| the man did, in his confession, say that he 
had a very hard time of it at home (poor fel- 
low!) because his wife was a hard, bitter 
skeptic, and he asked prayers for her. I 
| talked with him about her after the meeting 
| was over, and proposed to go and see her, for 
I had never yet met a woman who was not at 
least open to conviction on the subject. He 
objected, saying it would do no good, for she 
would not talk reasonably on the subject, 
nor even tolerate prayer in the house. He 
did not come to meeting any more; and as 
I met him occasionally, I exhorted him to 
come along and unite publicly with Chris- 
tian people, One of the excuses he gave 
was that our pastor had never called on him, 
nor given him any encouragement, and, in 
fact, | was the only one who had paid any 
attention to him at ali. Yousee,like Adam 
of old he first complained of the woman God 
gave him, next of the pastor of the church, 
indirectly of those who were present the day 
he spoke in meeting, and it bordered so 
| closely on complaining of the Church and 
| Christian people in general, that I was be- 
ginning to wonder if J were not the only real 
live Christian there was anywhere around. 
The Murphy meetings started up, and he 
went out with us as a speaker; but I noticed, 
and felt a little troubled about it, that he 
was more given to exhorting other people to 
repent of their sins, than to allude to the 
fact that he, too, was a sinner. I inquired a 
little about him, and asked why none of our 
Christian ladies had called on him or his 
wife. Something like this was repeated to 
me. I do not give it as gossip, but that you 
may know what to think of a man who gets 
oe in meeting and complains that he isn’t a 
Christian, because of ‘* the woman thou gay- 
est me.’’ It seems he had gone to a picnic, 
or something of that sort, down to the lake ; 
and instead of taking his wife, as any man 
would be expected to love to do, he took 
some other woman. His wife heard of it, 
got a horse and buggy at the livery stable at 
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his expense, went down to the lake too, and 
took the baby along. When she found them 
sitting down enjoving the breeze and the 
scenery, thinking no harm to anybody I pre- 
sume, she just went up and planted his baby 
in his lap, and drove off home. It was an 
awful wicked thing for her to do; but you 
know she was a skeptic, and didn’t believe 
in the Bible as he did. 

Time passed. I heard reports that he had 
been arrested somewhere out West, and 
that, when arrested, he was a member of a 
prominent church, in good standing, and en- 
gaged to be married to one of the nicest girls 
in the community! I had hardly got over 
the surprise at such a statement, before in 
he came one day with his father. They 
asked to see me alone; and as there wasn’t 
a quiet spot in our then cramped-up quar- 
ters, I took him down by the engine in the 
basement. He took a chair, and covered his 
face with his hands. while he shook as if 
with the ague. Ilis father said he had chills 
and ague, but I thought, and think still, it 

yas the ague of a guilty conscience. 1 point- 
ed him to the Lamb of God, who taketh 
away the sin of the world: but it seemed 
to be hollow mockery, for he said he be- 
lieved in that, and told me he had been 
trying hard to get away from his old asso- 
ciations, and live the life of a good Chris- 
tian man. My friend, you will never suc- 
ceed in living a Christian, in any such way. 
If there be any spot on earth that knows all 
there is bad about you, that spot, above all 
others, is just where you are to stay and live 
itdown. Itis one of Satan’s games, to per- 
suade you that you can be better among 
folks who don’t know you, and with some 
other than ‘‘ the woman thou gavest me.” I 
didn’t talk much to my friend then, for I 
felt that I wanted to see him and his wife 
together. She was living near his father, 
several miles out in the country, and the 
next Sunday, after Sabbath-school, I turned 
the horse’s head that way and arrived at the 
eee a little after dark. He was on the 
ounge, and seemed quite uncommunicative. 
I was much surprised, however, to find that 
his wife was a very pleasant, ladylike wo- 
man, and I could hardly understand how it 
was possible she was the one who had threat- 
ened any one who should attempt to read the 
Bible or offer up prayer in their heme. I 
had prayed on the way, that God might help 
me to be faithful in the mission he sent me 
on, and I determined to speak plainly, if 
permission were granted me. To my great 
surprise, she was ignorant of the charge 
against her husband, and he had even con- 
trived to keep the newspapers out of her 
sight. I shall never forget the look of sur- 
prise and pain on her face when it came out. 
‘he only words sounding like reproach were 
** Why, oh why, Fred, did you not tell me of 
all this before ?”’ and she bowed her head in 
anguish. He, too, covered his face with his 
hands, but said nothing. The little home 
was neat and tidy, and the children were 
well behaved and neatly attired, although 
all around showed evidences of the need of 
a father’s care. Here she had been hard at 
work, doing all she could to make both ends 
meet, while he, the father of her children, 





was courting another girl, and talking in 
meeting, may be, and exhorting ‘‘ sinners” 
to repentance. Strange indeed, was it not, 
that his wife once threatened him, if he at- 
tempted to ask a blessing at the table ? 

I read a few verses from the Bible, and 
she, with the children, knelt with me in 

rayer. 

‘* Mr. Root,’’ said she, ‘* I have been wick- 
ed, and said things I ought not; may God 
forgive me! I tried not to do so, and I 
wanted to be better, but I was goaded to it. 
I do believe in the Bible, and I believe in 
God: and may he have mercy on a poor soul 
in misery and trouble!” 

She was the woman whom her husband 
spoke of in meeting as a skeptic. Who was 
the sinner and unbeliever, in the sight of 
God? Do you think her husband could ever 
have made her a Christian by arguing the 
matter? Whenever I hear two individuals 
arguing on the Bible or Christianity, I have 
a sort of feeling that Satan will get them 
both if they don’t stop it and set right to 
work living the gospel. 

After Adam had sinned, he not only found 
fault with his little companion whom God, 
in his loving kindness, had given him, but 
he, in a most selfish and unmanly way, tried 
to lay the whole of the blame on her poor 
frail shoulders. Not only this, but he in the 
same breath reproaches God for not having 
given him a better woman. ‘he woman 
whom thou gavest me, she it is who is to 
blame for it all. We are Adam’s children, 
and I suspect we are little Adams now, and 
shall be to the end of the chapter, unless we 
accept of the blood of Christ, and are born 
again. My friend, did you ever know a per- 
son who, when he had done wrong, did not 
straightway try to tuck it off on somebody 
else’s shoulders ? Very likely, too, they will 
put it on some wom in, or somebody who can 
not very well defend himself. Sin always 
makes people unfair, and it makes them 
cowardly. It makes them suspicious of and 
abusive to their fellow-men, unreasonable in 
their demands, and bitter and blasphemous 
toward God. It all goes along together. If 
your heart is not full of thanks toward God, 
it is because you are selfish and wicked. 

Did you ever know of a person who was 
always ready to bear his full share of the con- 
sequences of all his wrong-doings, and a lit- 
tle more? ‘They are very scarce, I assure 
you, though some are a great deal more 
ready than others. You all know how re- 
freshing it is to have one own a fault, when 
it is pointed out to him, and even to make 
an acknowledgement, and express regrets 
for the harm done. Courteous words, in 
themselves, often atone for sins of omission. 
I fear we are every one of us remiss in the 
little act of making a courteous apology, 
when it would so often lighten the burdens 
our friends have to bear. Neither is it 
enough that we should bear our own bur- 
dens; for in doing all this, we should have a 
sadly selfish world. We should stiive to do 
it, and then besides,— 

Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfill the 
law of Christ.—GAL. 6:2. 

Sometimes, perhaps, you feel the world 
has taken up and appropriated every thing 
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new, and that you long to start out some- | 
thing original — to do something that some- 
body else has not already done. My friend, | 
you can find a place unoccupied in every | 
community, and, I fear, in every household, 
by taking the blame of what goes wrong, in- 
stead of shifting it on to somebody else’s 
shoulders. Don’t censure; don’t tind fault, 
and don’t criticise. Things go wrong, no 
doubt, and there is much that needs mend- 
ing. Breathe in your heart a ‘‘God help 
us,’ and then quietly, but pl Tay start 
out. The world will brighten and broaden 
before you; you will have more love for 
your fellow-men, and more love and thank- 
fulness toward God. 





A NEW HONEY-KNIFE. 


WYRLIEND JONE S has been so kind as to 
mail us a new honey-knife made under 

ae 
~ — his supervision, with the following en- 
thusiastie description of it : — 

I send you a honey-knife by mail to-day. My first 
lotis nearly allgone. Everybody wants one. They 
will beat the world, sure. They get thinner toward 


the point; they are beveled from one-third of the 

handle to the point. You should just see them 

working, to appreciate. The cappings do not fall, 

but stick, and you have to scrape them off. If well 

made, they are better worth five dollars than some 

as a gift free. D. A. JONES. 
Beeton, Can., March 28, 1882. 








—_ 
D. A. JONES S HONEY-KNIFE. 

We present a cut- of the knife, and have 
sent it to our honey-knife makers to see 
what they can be made for. We presume 
the price will be the same as Bingham’s, 
about a dollar each. You will observe by | 
the cut, that it differs from Bingham’s, in 
having the bevel extend clear up to the mid- 
dle of the blade, giving a thin, keen, razor- | 
like edge. 
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And now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, 
and let them alone: for if this counsel or this work 
be of men, it will come to nought: but if it be of | 
God, ye can not overthrow it.— AcTs 5:38 








Busy work should be the order of the day with all. 


No sensible bee- -keeper has now any time to quar- | 
FOR OR FUNG FOI 62s abe) oc is 

Do all you advertise to do, and then do a little | 
more, just for the fun of it. | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


UntTiv further notice, we will pay 10c. each for 
Jan. or Feb. Nos. of this year. 


NEARLY ahundred hands are now here working 
to please you. tae be 

WE are rejoicing to-day because we have 4513 sub- 
seribers, and lots of bees. 


TE tin points advertised by W.C. Gillette will be 
furnished from here at his prices. 


If any of the manufacturers of one-piece I-lb. sec- 
tions can furnish more than they have orders for, 
will they please give us a sample of their work, and 
best prices on 100,000 lots. 


J. H. MARTIN has sent us samples of his fdn. lined 
with very light strips of wood, all ready to put right 
into frames. Those who have trouble in getting the 
fdn. to stay, may find this quite a convenience. 


AT present, sweet clover (or melilot) seed is not 
to be had; but we can furnish Bokhara clover, 
bought of D. A. Jones, at 50¢ per lb. Many pronounce 
it the same thing as sweet clover, but friend Jones 
thinks it is not eractly the same. 


SuppLy dealers should commence work now at5 
o’clock in the morning, and work until 10 at night, 
if they can stand it. It is no time now for picnies 
and pleasure parties. Stick to ‘biz,’ and do the 
visiting after the honey season is over. 


THOSE wanting help, or those wanting a situation, 
in the care of bees, can have their wants made 
known inthe department for that purpose, for 20c. 
each insertion of their names, in accordance with 
the suggestion of friend Jones last month. Send in 
your names, and we will have the department 
started. ; 3 

A GREAT many kind words have come for Mr. 
Merrybanks, and he tenders his kindest thanks for 
the same; but as by far the greater part of his 
friends seem tobelong to the youngey portion of our 


| readers, we have decided to give him and his neigh- 
| bor, together with the Temperance-hotel-tin-shop, a 
| placein the Boys’ and Girls’ Journ hereafter. The 
| all-absorbing topic at Onionville, just as we go to 


press, is the fact that John’s mother has just been 
appointed Postmistress of the burgh. 


Ir seems from the following, that friend Doolittle 
has also wintered all his bees this time:— 


Cold here most of the time all through this month; 
and as I write, the mercury stands at 18°, with the 
ground frozen so it fairly rings as I walk over it. 


| Bees are clustered as closely as in winter, and some 
| of my weaker swarms are beginning to suffer there- 
| from, although I still have my number (80) reported 
| last fall all alive yet. No pollen so far, and, with the 


exception of winter wheat, vegetation has scarcely 
started to grow in the least. Hope it may warm up 
soon. <A part of my bees are sti a in the cellar. 


. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., April 25, 1982, ° 


GREAT troubles still come from imperfect ad- 
dresses, and often, too, when goods are ordered in 
great haste by express. Well, a few of the friends 
are bright enough to have shipping-tags with their 
own address printed on them in large plain letters, 
and when they make an order they just inclose one 
of these tags, saying, ‘‘ Put up the following goods 
for me, and tie tothem theinclosedtag.’’ This ends 
the matter, and saves them the trouble of giving 
any directions at all. Now, to help you, we will 
print you 100 such tags for 30c., or 1000 for $2.50. By 
mail, 3c. per 100 additional. We will include, on the 
above, a brief business card for l5c. per 100, or $1.00 
per 1000 extra. Samples on application. 
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| 
WE are now importing our tin direct from Eng- | 
land, and hope to be able to give prices second to | 


none. 


WILL our friends observe that we sell all goods by 
tens and hundreds, instead of the old hard-to-reckon | 


style, of dozens? : 

WE have a fine lot of nice healthy one-ycar-old 
Simpson roots now, that we can sell for3c. each; 25c. 
for 10, or $1.00 per hundred. If wanted by mail, send 
2c. each extra. hs 

PARENTS, if you want a magazine that your chil- | 
dren will surely read, and one that will not teach | 


skepticism, either directly or by pointedly ignoring | 


God, subscribe for Arthur's Home Magazine. Its 
teachings are helpfu', and based on the solid Rock. 


WE do not wish to purchase any queens, except 


dollar queens, and we will, until further notice, pay | 


a dollar apiece for them, and sell them for a dollar 
and a half. You can doubtless buy them cheaper 
elsewhere: but at the above price we are going to 
try to send them by return mail. 


SEVERAL of the friends have remonstrated be- 
cause we have not replied to the unkind things that 
have been said in regard to dollar queens, and those 
who make a business raising them. 


have a sort of feeling that the best reply we can | 


make is to keep on raising and sending out extra 
nice queens, and they will do the talking, just as they 
have done all along. 


Our friend * M.,” assisted — Geergo and myself, 


has just gotten up a little book to enable everybody | 


to tell what all kinds of printing will cost, from a253c 
label up to the finest catalogue or price list. So far 
as I know, it is the first time prices on job printing 


have been reduced to a fixed rule, so every custom- | 
er will be chafged a uniform price every time, and | 


any one can tell what that price should be. The lit- 
‘tle circular will be mailed on application, 


Our prices for bees by the pound in April were | 
high, and I think all will agree they should be, after 
they have taken a pound or two from a colony and | 


seen how it works. 


a decline; and with our 300 colonies we expect to be | 


able to fill every order as soon as received. Wemay 


run short of dollsr queens, but I think we shall be | 


able to supply any demand for any thing else. A 
large lot of imported queens are expected this month. 


WE would be glad of facts in regard to the Dzier- | 
zon Theory, but for the present J can not think it 
worth while to argue the case ovcr again. Those in- | 
terested would do well to go over the first few vol- 
umes of the American Bee Journal. After you see | 
how much has been said and written already, per- 
haps you will agree that it is not best to take the 
whole maiter up again, unless we can have some- | 
thing that has not been gone over several times be- 
fore. 


| 


Our enterprising friend Bingham sends us a new 
smoker which he calls the ‘‘ Conqueror.’’ It is not 
only nicely made, and beautifully finished, but it is 
a “great big smoker.’’ In fact, the capacity of both | 
bellows and fire-pot is almost as great as that of our 
5c. smoker, In this respect it is the first smoker I | 
have seen, of any kind, at any price, as large as our 
50c. one. I filled them both with beans, so I know 
exactly how much they hold. The price is $2.00, in- 
cluding postage. 


It is because I | 


In just a few days there will be | 


SEVERAL of our advertisers are scolding because 
their advertisements were taken out, when they 
| wanted them continued; and one or two have talked 
unkindly aboutit. Dear friends, it pains me greatly 
to find I have not conformed to your wishes; but 
| still more to have you intimate that I have been 
_uncourteous purposely, for 1 do not know of a single 
one who advertises with us whom I am afraid to 
trust. The whole trouble is, that you do not tell us 
you wish it continued, and you certainly would not 
| wish us to do so without orders. When you send it 
| in, say “until forbid,’’ and I will assure you the 
clerk will never take it out until you so direct. 


<< - —— 


BEAR in mind, friends, it is everybody's privilege 
| to go into the Square List or not, as they choose, 
| and in either case nothing unkind should be said be- 
cause you differ in opinion. Let us look at it this 
way: During the past year quite a number of you 
have said in your communications, in substance,“ If 
anybody has been displeased with any business 
transactions with me, will he please give me notice?”’ 
| You know peop'e sometimes feel hard, but keep it 

to themselves. Well, to give space to let a great 

many say this same thing over again, would take 
/ too much room, and yet it would be almost un- 
The department brings «ll 
| such friends together, and a singie line tellsit all. I 
would gladly put it allin free of charge, were it not 
that it would fill the paper with matter of not very 
great general interest. If it be thought advisable, 
we may soon have it in a little book that will be sent 
free to any one who wants it. It will then be virtu- 
| ally a reporter of the standi::g of the bee-men of the 
world. We know the standing and habits already of 
almost every one who advertises ‘ bee-fixins’.”’ Shall 
bee-men be graded, as merchants and grocers are? 

—— i> 
DECLINE IN PRICE OF FDN. MILLS. 

By far the greater part of the fdn. now used for 
| brood-apartment is for L. frames, and the most of 
| this, of late, of the size for wiring. Now, to fill 
| frames in the way 1 have directed, and do an!ce job, 
| we want the shects at least §*4 x 1714, as given in the 
| price list, or, if any thing, 1-16 larger each way. 


| courteous to refuse. 


| Well, a 9-inch mill is hardly wide enough to work 
easily with so little margin, and we have therefore 
had a lot of mills made with the new cell described 
| on another page, with 10-inch rolls, that we can sell 
for an even $25.00. They rollthin strips for starters, 
as well as fdn. fur the brood-chamber, and give such 
a good wall, with so thin a base, for a sum of money 
so little in advance of the cost of the rubber plates, 
that we shall, for the present, drop the latter. If 
you want my advice, it is to use the L. frame, and 
have one of these $25.00 mills —~ nothing larger, noth- 
ing smaller. One of them is worth more in our wax: 
room to-day, than the old back-geared mills that 
have cost toward a hundred dollars. It is the im- 
provement in the cell that has made it possible for 
so small and light a mill to do the werk. 
———r-2- o—___- 
SPECTACLES. 
A BIG trade has grown up in the 10 cent spec- 


| tactes; and to help you in ordering, I woul say that 


the number of the glasses has no direct relation to 
the age of the wearer, but they only indicate the fo- 
cal distance of the lens. Thus, take a pair num- 
bered 24, and you will find, by using it as a burning- 
glass, that it collects the sun’s rays into that bright 
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! 
burning spot at just 24 inches. Spectacles are num- | 
bered, for ordinary use, from 7 to 30 inches. No.7 
is used by the very oldest people, and No. 30 by those 
whose eyes have just begun to fail. Very few peo- 
ple ever care for No. 30. The greater part of them 
commence with 20 or 24. Asyour eyes fail, you have 
to hold your paper too far off, and you must geta 
lower pumber,to bring them nearer. Thus, after 
using 20 you will next necd 18 or 16. When 16 is too 
far off, get or 14; next 10 or 11, and soon. As you 
get down tothe more powerful numbers, you will 
tind a single inch (or number) makes a great deal of 
difference, and we often, therefore, necd to have, 
say, 844, to get a comfecrtable fit for the wearer, Use 
spectacles whenever they are a relief and rest to the | 
eyes, and change whenever you find a change isa 
rest or relief. One great advantage in the 10-cent 
spectacles is, that they are so cheap you can have 
several pairs, one for a distance, say; another to 
read easily. Also, if you lose one you canbring out 
the extra pair. Ifin ordering you do not get what 
you waut the first time, give it to some friend whom 
it fits, and try another. Always have them sent by 
mail, in cases, A stout paper case is 5c., and atin 
one 10. Postage on both specs and case 5c. more, 

—_—~2?-.>-—<-—_- -— 

FRIEND Woopsury, Livermore, Pa., sends us a 
postal-card circular, so unique that we give it entire: 

Bee culture is my recreative and pleasurable pastime. My api- 
ary is truly my pleasure resort; and while it continues to he so, 
1 expect to find in it my best and cheapest “ health-lift.’’ Oth 
ers of my brethren may take their annual runs to the sea-shore 
or lake- shore, and during these happy vacation jaunts may see | 
much for which | may well envy them the sight; but none of 
them can, I think, outvie me in the highly invigorated condition 
of the physical man — a condition which agriculture helped me 
to attain years ago, but for the retention of which | feel, under 
God, largely indebted to apiculture. My apiary is worked chief 
ly for the production of choice extracted honey. For my own 
supply, however, as well as for the supply of old customers and 
others who may be pleased to look to me for what they want, 
a portion of my bees will be devoted to the raising of queens, 
and which [ shall continue to rear under every conceivable con- 
dition favorable to their fullest development and their greatest 
longevity and vigor. My prices for bees and queens for the sea- 
son will range as follows: For tested queens (ltalians or Cypri- 
ans) in May, $3.00, or with \ Ib. of bees, $4.00; in June, $2.50, or 
with % Ib. of bees, 33.50; after July 1, $2.00, or with full pound of 
bees, $3.00. Untested queens, after July 1, $1.00; with 1 Ib. bees, 
$2.00. The same in 8-frame Simplicity hives, with foundation 
in wired frames, $2.00 additional in each case. L can not, as 
others do, put forth the immodest claim to have * the best strain 
of bees there is in the world; but that they are not particularly 
devoid of very commendable industry, may be inferred from the 
fact, that during the past season — which my neighbors gener- | 
ally voted a poor one -- they yielded an average of 96 Ibs. honey, 
and 233 per cent increase per colony, wy count. My price for 
choice extracted honey this season will be 15 cts. per Ib., subject 
to advancement after Sept. 1, should the price of other commo- 
dities demand it. This is for honey in any quantity desired, in 
your own vessel. When 2 or 50 ibs. are taken at one time, I 
will furnish it in a serviceable tin can, without extra charge. I 
also expect to peek a considerable quantity in 2-Ib. tin cans, se- 
curely soldered, and which I will furnish to the trade, neatly la- | 
beled, and packed two dozen in a box, at $7.20 per package. 








OBITUARY. 


HAZEN—March 30th, 1882, Rev. JASPER HAZEN, 
the founder, and for many years pastor of the 
Woodstock Baptist Church, died in that village, aged 
over 90 years. Mr. H. was widely known tbhrough- 
out the State, both as a minister and bee culturist. 
‘To the subject of bee culture he had given much 
attention, and had written largely about bee mat- 
ters for periodicals.—St. Albans ( Vt.) Messenger. 

Many will remember Jasper Hazen as the 
one who so strongly advocated covering the 
brood-nest on top and sides with honey- 
boxes (after the plan of Quinby, Mrs. Cot- 
ton, and others), and keeping but few stocks 
in one Nayenten with a view of having as 
much of the honey as possible, from each | 
field, go to market, instead of using it to 
winter a great quantity of bees. Although | 
he took up bee culture late in life, he by his 
zeal directed much attention to these two 
points. | 


esata tantlinsom thats: monaall 


I find GLEANINGS an excellent advertising me- 
dium. Wm. L. STILEs. 
Austin, Texas, April 13, 1882. 








Iam well satisfied with the circular I received of 
you. [have sent out lots of them, and have re- 
ceived several orders. GEO. W. BAKER. 

Lewisville, Ind., March 4, 1882. 


The 50-cent smoker came all right, and is fully up 
to expectation. There is one point you fail to no- 
tice in the smoker. When you want the fire to 
start, or to raise a little more smoke, just open the 
door a little, put your finger on the nozzle, blow a 
little, then shut it up for business. This saves hav- 
ing any extra pipe for hot-blast claimed for some 
other smokers here, that cost twice the amount, and 
are no better. J. N. GILCHRIST. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., April 7, 1882. 


I received the mainspring of the watch. I put it in 
myself. The watch is doing finely now. [Lam very 
much obliged for your kindness. I shall remember 
and do for you all in my power. 

Janesville, Wis., Mar. 15,1882. JOHAN JACKEL. 

{It has been reported to us several times that jew- 
elers wanted a couple of dollars,or even more, for 
putting a mainspring into a Waterbury watch. 
Well, triend J. thought he could put the spring in 
himself, and so we asked the factory to send him 
one, which they did without charge. You see he did 
it, and without much trouble, evidently, for the 
mainspring can be got at easily without interfering 
withthe rest of the michinery of the watch at all.] 


THE 75C. TELEPHONE. 

The telephone is a grand success. The wire is 
over 100 rods long, and yet we talk with the greatest 
ease. I wish | had one running to the ears of some 
of the bec-keepers. I would quote David to them: 
* How good a thing it is for brethren to dwell to- 
gether in unity.”’ Send another. The only fault is 
the ringing sound which sometimes is very loud 
and unpleasant. Is there any way to quiet the 
thing? A. J. COOK. 

Lansing, Mich., April 14, 1882. 

(Thanks, friend Cook. The ringing sound is usu- 
ally because the wire needs drawing tighter: but 
sometimes because an end or joint is loose some- 
where, and vibra‘tes.] 

{Kind words from one of our customers, accompa- 
nying an order. } 

CHARGE TO THE LEE. 


Go west, you little busy bee; 
Nor for one moment wait, 
Until you reach Medina town, 

In fair Ohio State. 


To Amos I., **the pee-man,”’ fly, 

Nor linger round his flowery border; 
But safely place into his hand 

This little postal money-order. 


Then do not try his hive to rob, 

Nor flirt around his clerks so fair; 
But strict attention give to * biz,” 

And well behave while you are there, 


Then guick return your load to bear; 
Buzz not with idlers hy the way, 
Until you reach Lynn City fair 
On Massachusetts’ lovely bay. 


Poetry runs in our family, as you will see. I have 
a brother who can write poetry even better than I, 


‘ifany thing. My poetry (like sample) I can supply 
| in any quantity at 10 centsa line. Write for special 


rateson all orders of over fifty verses. The above 
was made on the ** Given machine;”’ therefore I don’t 
charge any thing forit. If more sentiment is want- 
ed in the “ line,’ with thinner “ base,’’ and all made 
of * bright whax,”’ add 3 cents a line for all regular 
sizes. We keep bees, write poetry, and take in 
washing. Small orders thankfully received, and 
larger ones in proportion. Don’t place any thing 


| tomy credit; besides, you owe me 5 cents already, 


and I will take it up in Sunday-school books or tin 


| rattles. Won't we sling honey this summer? 


PHIL. 
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The pound of bees and queen I got of you last 
spring is now a very strong colony, and is working 
weil. A. H. Rowse. 

Ickesburg, Pa., April 5, 1882. 


I have bought four Waterbury watches, and must 
say I never had a better time-keeper. | have car- 
ried this one now nine months. E.G. Pererson. 

New Orleans, La., March 4, 1882. 


I get four different newspapers, mostly milling 
journals, but I want GLEANINGS to hang on the up- 
per nail. D. E. BAUGHEY. 

St. Thomas, Pa., March 30, 1882. 


A PLEASED CUSTOMER. 


Accept thanks for promptness. And such beau- 
ties forthe money! why, it’s simply tremendous! 
Carlstadt, N. J., April 6, 82. FREDK. HOLTKE. 


Goods received in good condition. Thanks. Where 
did you get that dictionary? Tis a third larger than 
my dictionary that I gave 60 cents for, snd better 
bound. C. W. LEAH. 

Spanish Fork, Utah, April 5, 1882. 

The A BC arrived safely. I can not tell how sur- 
prised I was when I saw the large book you sent. It 
makes every thing so plain that a wayfaring man, 
thouh a fool, ought not to err therein. 

Elber, N. Y., April 18, 1882. A. 8S. DOUGLASS. 


A BC book is received. Thanks for your prompt- 
ness. I am much pleased with the book, for I be- 
lieve it is a useful and good one for such as myself. 
If there were no more to be had, U don’t believe you 
could buy this one for les3 than about an X. 

St. Thomas, Pa., April 14, ’82. D. E. BAUGHEY. 

When John wound the watch it wound so easily 
that he thought the spring was broken or unhooked, 
and he sent to me to see about it, saying that it was 
out of fix. Now he would not take $10.00 for the 
watch if he could not get another. 

Ep. 8S. HARVEY. 

Cavett, VanWert Co., O., April 10, 1882. 


I wish to say that [am so much pleased to see 
that you bring Christianity into your daily life and 
business. We need to meet its teachings at every 
turn. I trust that your life shows that you believe 
as well as talk, for that will convince unbelievers 
that Christ is divine. I want to thank you, too, for 
warring against tobacco. From observation, [ be- 
lieve it injures the bealth, blunts the perception of 
right and wrong, and destroys ambition. 

Delavan, Wis., April, 1882. LiIBBIE WILLIAMS. 

About this time last year I sent you pay for three 
months. You made a mistake and sent me GLEAN- 
INGS for a whole year. Now, Mr. Root, | do not in- 
tend to beat you out of the rest of your pay, which 
is75 cents. Twill send it in May. and one dollar for 
next year. I have taken GLEANINGS forsome years, 
and also the other bee journals. I like GLEANINGS 
best of all,and mean to always take it. My bees 
have all wintered well, every one of them. Swing 
your hat once more for chaff. and call for reports 
from cellars. I don’t think cellars will show up as 
well this spring as chaff. Wma. McEvoy. 

Woodburn, Ont., Can., April 3, 1882. 

{That's the way to do business, friend M.; and we 
not only thank you, but we will note on our “big 
ledgers’ that you are a square man; and the world 
is always noting such little things too.] 

The Waterbury watch has been in use for one 
month. Ifindit O. K. It runs right along with my 
$200 watch, and seems to be as correct a time-keep- 
er. Ihave one of the finest and best movements that 
ean be bought for money; and so far as a time-keep- 
er, the Waterbury is equally as good. It is neat, 
too, in appearance, and no gentleman would be 
ashamed of it. It came through the mail all right. 
The W. W. Co. are to be congratulated. 

Wilmington, N. C., April 10,82. R. C. TAYLOR. 


I stopped my subscription to GLEANINGS last 
September, never intending to renew; neverthe- 
less I feel myself compelled to, and do hereby in- 
close $1.00 for that purpose for the year commenc- 
ing September last. The reason I change my mind 
is that, on reflection, I saw I was punishing the 





wrong man; that whereas it did not matter to you 
whether | was a subscriber or not, it was injuring 
me very considerably to be deprived of a valuable 
medium of apiarian instruction and amusement; 
and I feel at the present moment somewhat in the 
humor of my old schoolfellow who, on being offered 
apiece of cake by a boy with whom he was on un- 
friendly terms, exclaitned, ** Well, James, I don’t 
like you, but | won't mind a piece of your cake.”’ 
J. HAMMOND. 

Montreal, Ont., Can., March, 1882. 

[But it Coes matter to me a great deal, friend H. 
I do not mean because I lose the dollar, but because 
I donot want to give the slightest cause to any one 
of you,if Lean helpit, for feeling hard toward me. 
Please think, dear friend, it is not from choice I 
have been uncivil or unkind, but because of this 
great sea of business that seems just now covering 
me all up, and making it next to impossible for me 
to do a tenth part of the duties I know | ought to do.} 


I would like very much to see you and havea good 
talk; some about bees, but more about the Homes, 
and the work you are doing for the Master. You 
will see by your list that I am asubscriber to GLEAN- 
INGS,and how it came about was by talking to a 
friend about bees. He offered to lend me some 
numbers of GLEANINGS, and the Homes met my 
views so exactly that I sent forthe 1880 numbers, 
and hope to get the blessed ‘‘ Homes ”’ while my 
good Master leaves me here to work for him. Why, 
brother, your advice to take all our cares to the 
Lord in prayer, and ask him for what we want, ard, 
if for the best, we wil! get it, is a fact that I have 
proved for more than 38 years. I have been per- 
mitted to work as superintendent in Sabbath-school 
for more than 20 years, and have seen about fifty 
who hive been taught and prayed for become hope- 
ful members of Christ’s Church,and many of them 
are working as teachers in the Sabbath-school. 

In one of the Homes you gave an instarce of tak- 
ing trouble to the Lord in prayer. I will recite one 
instance out of many. During the pressure of 1877 I 
was troubled to get money t» pry a bill, and asked 


| the parties for more time; tut the answer was, as 


they went from the office into the store, ‘* We will 
wait no longer.”’ 1 was enabled to lift my prayers to 
God, as he was the disposer of the hearts of men, to 
soften theirs; and in a few moments one of the firm 
came in with the word,— 

“When I went out I did not mean to wait another 
day; but something has come over my feelings, so 
that I can not refuse y‘ uc request, and now what is 
it?” 

“Why,” said I, ‘I have been asking God to soften 
your hearts, for he knows my intentions are honest, 
and he has answered my prayer by changing your 
minds:” and before the time expired. the good Mas- 
ter helped me to pay it all, glory to his name! 

Do not stop the Homes. They are worth more 
than the bees; the bees gather the sweets from the 
flowers for man, but the Homes lead and encourage 
man to gather better and more lasting sweets from 
God's word, and by prayer. Wo. SEEDLAM. 

Oyster Bay, L.I., Jan. 18, 1881. 


Honey Column. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell. as well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how much, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa general thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey away to be sold on commission. If near home, where 
xen can look after it, itis often.a very way. By all means, 

evelop your home market. For 25 cents we can furnish little 
boards to hang up in your dooryard, with the words, ** Honey 
for Sale,’’ neatly painted. 1f wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
postage. Boards saying ‘* Bees and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price. 

















CITY MARKETS. 


NEw Yor«.—Honey.—In reply to yours of the 20th 
inst., permit us to say, we have no fancy white comb 
honey in this market. We quote fair grades of 
white at M4@l6c; mixed grades and dark, 11@12c; 
best white clover, extracted, firkins, 9@lle; dark 
clover and buckwheat, 7@8c. 

Beeswaxr.—Very scarce, and finds ready sale at 26 
@2ie. * HH. K.& F.B. THurBer & Co. 

New York, April 24, 1882. 
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CHIcAGo.—Honey.—No change since last quota- 
tion. White comb, scarce. 

Beeswax.—In heavy demand, andI am paying 24c 
for good yellow, and 25c for prime lots. Cash on ar- 
rival. Dark and off sehen. 15@22e. 


Chicago, April 24, 1882. A. H. NEWMAN. 


CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Our honey market for white 
honey in sections is good at 22c per Ib., with but lit- 
tle coming forward. Extracted is also well ex- 
hausted; prices still 11@12c. 

Beeswax.—25 to 30c. A. C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, April 21, 1882. 

Detrroitr.—Honey.— The honey market is very dull. 
There is but little in the market, and the demand is 
very slight. Good comb honey is quoted at 16@I17 c. 

Detroit, April 27, 1882. A. B. WEED. 








CONVENTIONS.—The Maine Res enpets. Associa- 
tion will meet at Foxcroft, May 11, 188 

The Eastern N. Y. Bee- -keepers’ Union will bold 
their 10th semi-annual convention at Cobleskill, 
Schoharie Co., N. Y., May 2d and 3d, 1882. 


BEES AND HONEY FOR SALE! 


Would exchange 100 colonies og land in Michigan. 
J.P. HOLLOWAY, 
bd Mone iva a, Lucas Co., Ohio. 


SECTIONS & HIVES 


Ba: | 


We make a specialty of our * Boss’”’ One-Piece 
Sections. Patented June 28th, 1881. We have not 
sold any right to manufacture, therefore we cau- 
tion the public against buying any One-Piece Sec- 
tions not bearing our stamp. Send for new price 

st. AMES FORNCROOK & CO. 

Watertown, Jeff. Co., Wis., May 1, 1882. 5tfd 


Bees By the Pound. 


Also Dollar Queens at GLEANINGS prices. Orders 
will be filled about June 1. Money returned when 
customer is tired of waiting. 

A. M.SAWDEY, 


Poolville, Madison Co., N. Y. 


Wome Island. 


I will sell full colonies of Italian Bees, with tested 
queen, 10L. frames, $10.00. Bees by the pound, after 
June 1, $1.00. 



































DR. D. R. PORTER, 
5 Manhasset, Queens Co., L. I., New York. 


TEXAS LILIES. 


The bulbs of 6 beautiful Texas Lilies, very hardy, 
by mail, 25c; 50c per doz. Stamps taken. 
5 WM. L. STILES, Austin, Texas. 


| — for price list. Ss. 


Dovetailed Sections ! 


Before June Ist, 4144x414, at $4.50 per 1000; 51%4x5'4, 
$5.00 per 1000. Sample of either, by mail, for a 3ct. 
stamp. Italian queens, and bees by the pound at 
A. I. Root’s prices, with packages included. Two- 
comb nucleus, with Gallup size frames, after June 
Ist, $2.00; with 4 combs, in full-sized hive, complete, 
$4.50. Add price of queen you want. Full colonies, 
with tested queens, May and June, $9.00 each. It 
will pay you to try our bees! 

Send money at my risk by P. O. money order, reg- 
istered letter, or draft on New York or Chicago, to 

No circulars. 0. H. TOWNSEND, 

tfd Kalamazoo, Kalamazoo Co., Mich. 
See testimonials in March GLEANINGS. 


Albino and Italian 
Queens and Bees, 
and Supplies for 1882. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR THE ALBINO BEEs. 


If you have any taste for beauty, desire pleasure 
in working, and want large yields of honey, buy the 
Albinos, for they are the ‘‘coming bee.’”’ In order 
to meet the demand for queens, | have increased 
my stock, and will be able to furnish several hun- 
dred per month after May 1. Also furnish hives, 
Novice’s extractor, and apiarian i ig VF in general. 
VALENTINE. 

-f Double Pipe Cree ek, Carroll Co. ., Md. 


Italian Bees & Queens 


AT REDUCED RATES. 





Send for price list and be convinced. Address 
3-5 T. C. CRILLY, 
GRAFTON, we LORAIN co., - - OHIO. 


188 “oneal your own interest, and oend 
for my new Circular and Price List of 

Colonies, Nuclei, and Queens. 

2-7 Address $8. D. MCLEAN, Columbia, Tenn. 


H*® ADQUARTERS for the GOLDEN ITALIAN s 
and the ORIGINAL ALBINO BEES and 
QUEENS. Send for circular. 
J.M.C. TAYLOR, 
3tfd Lewistown, Frederick Co., Md. 


Y FRIENDS, if you 
need Hives, any 


pattern, Frames, Sections, Italian or Cyprian queens, 
or queens from my apiary, where I am cressing the 
Brown German and Italian Bee, which produces the 
best all-purpose bee extant, you can have my circu- 
lar and prices, by dese eee what vou need, ‘and ad- 
dressing . A. BUCHANAN, 

4-6d Holliday’s Fy ‘ov e, Hancock Co., W. Va. 





FOR SATE! 
Six swarms of bees, and some extra chaff hives, at 
a bargain. Address H. L. CHAPMAN, 
5 Marcellus, Cass Co., Mich. 


Gilver Hull Buckwheat ' 


Clean Seed, pure, per bushel, $1.75; 2 bushels, $3.00. 
C. A. GRAVES, 
Birmingham, Erie Co., O. 


TTALIAN ‘QUEENS and Bees and Nucleus, full 
colonies, cheap. Send ~, rices. 
SIMON P. RODDY. 
5 Mechanicstown, Fred’k Co., Md. 








J,OR Dunham ar Root foundation, equal to any 
u made in the U.S., and other apiarian supplies, 
address VON DORN, 820 South Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
Wax wanted. 3-6 


BEEKEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 


LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Mill Side Apiary. 


Italian and Holy-Land Queens, Apiarian Supplies, 
Bees by the pound, Nuclei, or Full Colonies. For 


circulars, address 
W. B. COGGESHALL, Supt., 


5 Hill Side Apiary, Summit, Union Co., N. J. 
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(LFOUNDATION! J) 
WHOLESALE 


” RETAIL. 


Dealers in Bee Supplies will do well to send for our 
wholesale prices of foundation. We now have the 
most extensive manufactory of foundation in the 
country. We send to all parts of the U. 8S. We 
make all standard styles, and our wax is nowhere to 
be equaied for cleanliness, purity, and beauty. Ex- 
tra thin and bright for sections. All shapes and all 
sizes. Samples free on request. 

We now quote an advance of 5 cents on the prices 
advertised in our circulars, wholesale or retail. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, HANCOCK CO., 


- HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Barly Italian & Cypria Quees. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
= age! of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 

ry it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
cond for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing queens, remarks on the new races of 
Bees, &c. Address 
Itfd DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 





ILL. 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Sent by mail, 


....62 50 
. £0 

1 00 

90 


Bred from an Imported Mother. 
and safe arrival guaranteed. 
Tested Queens, — June I oth. 

ter 
Untested Queens, before ri, V Sth . 
ter “4 

Give me atrial. Satisfaction guerantecd. 

4-6d J. H. REED, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. 


Barly Italian Queens! 
ONLY THE BEST. FROM 


W. J. ELLISON, STATESBURG, SUMTER C0., 8. €. 


Tested queens » April, May, and June, - rt 
n July, - - 2. 

Dollar queens in April, May, and ‘June, -- 1.25 
in July - - 1.00 

— by the pound in May, =. - 1.50 


Hox, FULL COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES AND 
UEENS, address 
P. F. "RHODES, New Castle, Henry Co., Ind. 


BEES AND QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 


Ihave had 21 years’ experience in breeding the 
Italian bee; have queens, nuclei, and full stocks, 
from the best strains. Price reasonable. Satisfac- 
—_— guaranteed. Send your address for price list. 

I. S. CROWFOOT. 

"Hartford, Wash. Co., Wis., April 1, 1882. 


( \HEAPEST PLACE FOR COLONIES.— Italian 
/ Bees, Nuclei, Queens, Extractors, and Bee 
Books, see Feb. GLEANINGS. Address 
OTTO KLEINOW, 
3tfd Opposite Fort w Wayne, Detroit, Mich. 


4-6d 


Must be experienced and reliable. No person 
using intoxicatin ng liquors, tobacco, or cigars, need 
apply. A married man preferred. Must be indus- 
trious. Address DR. ISAAC EDWARDS, 
12tfd Omaha, Nebraska. 


MITCHELL'S APIARY 


Italian bees, tesicd and untested queens, now 


| ready for shipment; all reared from choice stock, 


| about this thing. 


and sold at Root’s prices. No “N. C. Mitchell”’ 
All orders filled promptly, or mon- 
CHAS. R. MITCHELL, G 
wa. 


ey refunded. 
Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., 


4-6d 


A HANDY FEEDER. 
FOR BREEDING PURPOSES A 
SPECIALTY. 
JOS. M. BROOKS, 
Columbus, Ind., Box 64. 


QUEENS 


Circulars free. 
4-9d 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Italian and Holy-Land 
QUEENS and BEES. 


I use the very best of Imported and Home-bred 
queens to breed from; and all queens warranted to 
be mated with pure yellow drones. If you want 
bees that are sure to winter, try our Italian queens. 
No black bees in the vicinity. Dollar queens, before 
June 20, $1.25 each; after that date, single queens, 
$1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or more, 75 cents 
each. Tested queens, before June 20, $2.50; after 
June 20, $2.00; bees by the pound, in May and June, 
$1.25 per ib.; after June, $1.00 per lb. 
35¢ perlb. COMB FOUNDATION. 35ce per Ib. 

The purest and brightest yellow foundation made. 
Extra thin and bright for sections, 10 sq. ft. to the 
lb., 45e per lb. I will work up wax for 10¢ per lb. 

Send for sample of our — foundation before 
purchasing means > F. W. HOLMES, bat 

ich. 


4-9 Canperarenn, Ottawa C On 

Cre -Piece Sections 4@ Specialty. Pound size, $1.5 50 
sr 1000; L. hives, 50c each. Circular free. 

3-7d tS WALKER & Co., Capac, St. Clair Co., Mich. 


$6.- COLONIES-$6. 


If you wish to buy bees, send for Price List 
W.& A. H. K. BLOOD, QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS, 


AND QUEENS FROM MY APIARIES 


8S AND NUCLEI IN SEASON. 
Circular on n application. 


56d C 
JEES 
> 

QUEEN 
dstfd 


J. i. Micn. 


ROBERTSON, Pews AMO, IONIA CO., 


READ THIS! 


I will sell 40 colonies of Hybrid Bees, in Simplicity 
hives, Langstroth frames, straight combs, and in 
good and healthy condition, delivered at express 
office in Battle Creek, Mich., in good oer ° order. 

Single colonies, each 
2 to 5 
5 to 10 
10 or more, 
5 W. S. WRIGHT, 


BATTLE CREEK, CALHOUN CO., MICHIGAN. 


QUEENS FROM THE SOUTH. 


I fully demonstrated, last season, that queens 
could be shipped safely from the South as early as 
March. Dollar queens this month, $1.00 postpaid. 
Bees by the pound, $1.25. Orders promptly filled, or 
money refunded. 
4ttd CHAS. 8. _ LARKIN, , Lock port, La. 


“ 


LANGSTROTH, SIMPLICITY, AND CHAFF 


' 


| HIVES, and Supplies on hand and made to order. 
D. BUELL, 


Send for price list. s. 


4tfd Union City, Branch Co., Mich. 
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SEE! SEE! SHE! 


The Bes-Keeper's Exchanes. 


Alive, progressive monthly, edited by practical 
bee-keepers, and richly worth the subscription 
price, which is $1.00 per annum, postpaid, or three 
months on trial for 25 cents. Sample copy free, in- 
cluding our price list of Apiarian Supplies. You 
will consult your best interests by securing a copy 
before you order. Address 

ial HOUCK & PEET, Cansjoharie, N. Y. 


MOLDED COMB FDN. 


has advantages over all other. My new machines 
make it very perfect. Thin fdn., warranted 10 to 11 | 





ft. per Ib. See free samples. and price list of fdn. 
molds, Bees and Queens. OLIVER FOSTER, 
stfd Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., lowa. 


1882 Italian Queens ! 
Italian Queens! 1882 


Will be ready to ship April Ist. Reared from the | 
eggs, in full colonies, and from imported and home- 
bred queens, of choice and selected stock. Our fa- 
cilities for rearing queens are such that we can ship 
109 or more each month. All orders that can’t be 
tilled by return mail will be returned, unless other- 
wise stated in order. Untested Queens, $1.00 each; 
warranted Queens, $1.50each; purely mated Queens, 
$2.00; tested Queens, $3.50 each. Safe arrival and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Send for circular. 

ddress T. 8S. HALL, 
4-5d Kirby’ 8 Creek, Jackson Co., Ala. 


-MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, | 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., Xe. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, CINCINNATI, O. 


P. S.—Send Stamp of 10¢ for ‘* Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.”’ 1tfd 


I, R. GOOD, Nappanee, Elkhart Co., Indiana, 


Makes a specialty of rearing 
Holy - Land Queens. 


All queens Va from D. A. Jones’s imported queens. 
Dollar queens before June 20th, $1.25 each; after 
that date, single queen, $1.00; six queens for $5.00; 
twelve or more, 75 cts. each. Tested queens, $2.50 
each. Italian queens, raised in Holy-Land apiaries, 
same price. Bees by the pound, and nucleus and 
full colony, as } per A. I. Root’s price list. 10d 


INTHE FRONT RANK 


Our handsome 24-page 





of Queen-Breeders. 
Tllustrated Catalogue 
of four races of BEES, QUEENS, and BEE-KEEP- 
ERS’ SUPPLIES for 1882 is now ready. Securea 
copy before you purchase elsewhere. Address 
BE. A. THOMAS & CO. 


(Successors to E. A. Thomas), 
2-Td Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 


MALL FARM AND APIARY FOR SALE CHEAP. 
OO. Property worth about $1500. For particulars, 
address J. B. COLTON, Waverly, Bremer ms a 

t 





RY SENDING YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS on 
postal card I will send you my 16-page circular 

of Italian, Cyprian, and Holy-Land Bees, Queens, 

and Apiarian Supplies, ete. H. H. BROWN, 

4tfd Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 





APICULTURAL 
ALIFORNI 


The only bee journal published on the Pacific 
coast is the stheotreted monthly CALIFORNIA 
APICULTURIST. It is devoted to the interests of the 
Apiarists of tke Golden West, and is an able exponent 
ot the Bee-Keeping Industry everywhere, and is ed- 
ited and published by practical be e-keepers. IN 
SHORT, it is bright, spicy, and reliable; the infor- 
mation contained being interesting to apiarists the 
world over. $1.00 a year; 3 mos., 20c. Sample copy 
free. Get one before you forget. Address, 
5d APICULTURAL PUB. CO., Oakland, Cal. 


FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 

dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 

feet to the Ib. Circular and samples 

free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


100 Colonies of 
ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE IN SIMPLICITY HIVES ! 


ALBINO, CYPRIAN, AND ITALIAN QUEENS; 
ROOT, VANDERVORT, DUNHAM, and GIVEN 
FOUNDATION FOR SALE, with every thing need- 
ed for a first-class apiary. Send fora circular, to 
B-2d E. T. FLANAGAN, Box 819, Belleville, 
ROSE HILL APIARY. St. Clair Co., Illinois. | 


GET JUST WHAT YOU PAY FOR. 


Bees by the pound, April, $2.00; May, $1.50; Hy- 
brid Queens, $1.00; pure Italians, $3.00. Stores and 
combs, 15 cts. per ib. No charge for package. 
Frames either L., or 10%x16%%. Safe arrival at last 
express office guaranteed. wil sell bees without 
queens. J.J. KISER, 
4-5d East Des hey Polk Co., lowa. 


HIVES AND SECTION BOXES, 








| wide L. frames, tin separators, brood frames with 


metal corners. Al! kinds of hives; chaff hives with 
movable upper story. 
Send for price list. A. B. MILLER & SON, 
33d Wakarusa, Elkhart Co., Ind. 


Italian, Cyprian, and Holy-Land Queens, 
Bred from the D. A. Jones importation; also VAN- 
DERVORT COMB FOUNDATION, made on the 
same mills that made the fdn. that took the prize at 
the Northeastern Bee-kee ers’ Association at Utica 
in 1881 and 1882, over the Van Deusen, Flat-Bottom, 
and thin Dunham, for surplus boxes; also the thick 
over all kinds for brood-chamber. 
I. L. SCOFIELD. | 
2-8d Chenango Bridge, Broome Co., N. 


C. OLM'S COMB FOUNDATION MACHINE. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND CIRCULAR. 
4-8 Cc. OLM, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


A 7 NY 
1882. QUEENS! 1882. 

I am now booking orders for war- 
ranted Italian Queens; each, $1.00; 
six, $5.00. Tested, after June, $1.50. 
Cyprians, unwarranted, $1.00; six, 
$5.00. Send for circular giving de- 
scription and recommendatiuns from 
P. M. and county officers. Money- 
Order office, Versailles, Ky. 
ltfd J.T. WILSON, — 

Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


SUPPLIES FOR THE APIARY. 


Purchase your Hives, Crates, and Sections, from 
where pine lumber can be bought cheap. Special 
attention oven to large orders. 
2-Td HIRAM ROOP, Carson City, Mich. 
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FOUNDATION 
MILLS! 


THE OLD RELIABLE FIRST QUAIL- 
ITY PIONEER 

COMB FOUNDATION 
IMPROVED. 


These machines are made with iron frame, heavy 
steel shafts, tin composition rolls, with gun-metal 
heads, gun-metal boxes, and machine-cut gears. 


Prices Reduced 


5-inch machines........ aes 
q s st 


75 00 
85 00 


12 7 st 
1é-:* . aids aa tie bane sete 

CHALLENGE! (2nd quality). 

PRICES REDUCED. 

Fis acu.bt oe Ba MT de oovbeees aed tae 

bts 17 00 

22 00 

30 00 

The Challenge has steel shafts and cut gears, and 


double-geared ..22 002.0... 2. 


is of as good material and workmanship as other | 


low-priced machines. Side walls made heavy or 
light, deep or shallow, as wanted. 

The above machines are the same (improved) as 
were formerly sold by A. I. Root, Medina, O. Send 
for samples of work. Address 


A. WASHBURN, 


Original manufacturer of roller machines. 


Medina, Medina Co., 
300 Pounds Bees 


in May or June, Italians and hybrids, 4 lbs. or more, 
$1.00 per Ib.; less than 4 Ibs., $1.25. 
5d F. J. FARR, Independence, Jackson Co., Mo. 


Vandervort Comb Foundation 


took the premium over Flat-Bottom, Dunham and 
all other makes at the N. E. Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion at Utica, February, 1882. Price of foundation 


on the same machine, from 1 to 25 Ibs., for section | 


boxes, 50 cents. MATTHEW DODDS, 
5d Warsaw, N.Y. 


HOIGE ITALIAN QUEENS 


for 1882. Tested queens, May and June, $2.50; July | 


and August, $2.00; after, $1.75. Dollar queens, May, 
$1.25; after, $1.00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
R. OBERST, 
5 Rollersville, Sandusky Co., O. 


Osage Hedge Plants for Sale 
at $2.50 per 1000. 





R. J. FISHER, 
5d North Ridgeway, Orleans Co., N. Y. 


Will Sell or Trade for Bees, 


one American scroll-saw, a very nice piece of ma” 
chinery, used only a few weeks; reason for selling, I 
want bees. Will sell very low. Address 

5d WM. DEWORTH, Bordentown, N.J. 





4 OR SALE.—40 full colonies of Italian bees in 10- 
? frame Simplicity hives, delivered on the cars 
at Ft. Smith, Ark., for $10.00 each. 
5 STACY PETTIT. 


HIV: 


MACHINE, | 


$28 00 | 
40 00 | 


Tom. 
— 
Ld 


FOR SALE CHEAP 


1 have for sale 50 Simplicity hives, nailed, painted 
3 coats, 10 frames, 7 broad frames for sections, and 
| 21 honey-boxes, every thing ready for the bees. I 
will sell them as follows: New hives, with half-sheet 
of comb fdn. in brood-frames, $1.75 each. Simplici- 
ty hives that have been used one season, without 
|comb fdn., $1.50 each. American or winter bee- 
| hives that have been used, all complete, $1.00 each. 
Langstroth hives, same price, $1.00. Send money 
by P. O. order or registered letter. 
j Address M. E. LOEHR, Palestine, 
| 5d Kosciusko Co., Ind. 


STANLEY'S 


VANDERVORT = FOUNDATION. 


The searcity of wax has now advanced the price so 
| that we are obliged to advance the price of founda- 
tion. We have just purchased a large lot of choice 
yellow wax, and until further notice will fill orders 
at the following prices: Thin fdn., 10 ft. per Ib., 
made on light mill, 55¢e; thin fdn., 9 ft. per Ib., made 
on high-walled mill, 55c; heavy fdn. for brood-cham- 
ber, 5 ft. per ib., with extra high wall, and cut to fit 
any size trame, 43c. Orders for 100 lbs. or more, 2c 
per lb. less than the above. We will pay 25c cash, or 
| 27¢ trade for good yellow beeswax, delivered at our 
| station. G. W. STANLEY & BRO., 

5d Wyoming, N. Y. 





HEADQUARTERS IN THE SOUTH 
FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS SUPPLIES, 


Root’s and Dunham’s Foundation. 

Italian queens a specialty; no Cyprians or other 
races of bees in my apiary, or in the neighborhood. 

| All my queens are bred from imported mothers of 
| my own importations. 

Untested queens, in May, $1.10; after, $1.00. Test- 
ed queens, in May, $2.50; after, $2.00. Early 4-frame 
nuciei (L. frames), with tested queen, $5.00. 

These are more advantageous than bees by the 
pound, as all my 4-frame nuclei contain at least 

bs. of bees when received. Safe arrival and satis- 

| faction guaranteed on all my queens, nuclei, and 
colonies. For further particulars, send for illustra- 
ted circular. P. L. VIALLON, 

5tfd Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 


WARRANTED ITALIAN QUEENS 
A SPECIALTY. 


Warranted Italian queens, bred from choice im- 
ported mothers, in May, $1.25; June, $1.10; July and 
after, $1.00. Holy-Land and Cyprian queens, mated 
with Italian drones, at the same price. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. BE SURE to send for circular giving 

price of tested queens, and 14 doz. and dozen rates. 
CHAS. D. DUVALL, Spencerville, 
Montgomery Co., Md. 


| 56d 
Honey-locust, $3.00. Sent by | _— 
freight to any address on receipt of price 


Queens! Italian QueeLS | 


Bred from selected queens of my own importing. 
| Sent by mail; safe arrival guaranteed. If any 
| prove hybrid, another will be sent. From June Ist 
| to July Ist, $1.10; after July Ist, $1.00 each. On or- 
ders of 10, one extra will be given. 
CHAS. R. BINGHAM, 
Edinburg, Portage Co., Uhio. 


PEEKEBPERS’ SUPPLIES. Every thing used. 
: LEWIS & DETWILER, Manufacturers, 
5tfd 


| 57d 





Toledo, Ohio. 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 

price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to a intment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were een to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their pecenes. shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, Iam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 

urchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
E wing list, books that I approve, [ have marked with 
a*; those r especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large ‘eae and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 

BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other gools by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can andes ge of the size of the books very 
well, by the amount required for postage on each 





1 ostage. ] [Price without postage. 
12|A BC of Bee Culture** Paper............. 
15| A BC of Bee Culture** Cloth ............. 110 
6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper............... 94 
10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth................ 115 
10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping**............... 1 40 
. Bee-Keeper’ s Text Book* Rev ised, 7 70 
Bee-Keeper's Text Book* oth 94 
10 Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Beer? 1 90 
PEN RN vadiigencccadcvederqvdccucss 18 
i Extracted Honey, Dadant*.................. 14 
Honey as Food and Medicine................ 05 
“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Putnam’sSons... 100 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**.......... ........-.- 1 50 


The Apiary, or Bees, Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 





ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 1 75 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 

3| An Egg Farm, Stoddard**.................. 47 

Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* ............ 1 50 

Book on Birds, Holden*..................... 25 

5 | Dictionary, 25,000 words and phrases ...... 15 

Draining for Profit and Health, Warring... 1 50 

10 | Five Acres too Much**................2-000 1 40 

Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 

10 | Gardening for Profit**... .................. 1 40 

Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany.. 2 10 

How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar$...... 1 50 

5 | How to Make Candy**...................... 45 

How to Paint, Gardner?..............0....65 1 00 

2) Eee SO IN oko dice ios castvese essere 23 

1 | Injurious Insects, Prof. A. J. Cook**....... 14 
Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 

I IN ony 08 senicsedasibeneced oveie 1 50 

FF Rs ooo 6S cones sehcahsocsbeeauss 18 

10 | On the Road to Riches** .................4. 90 

Play and Profit in my Garden*............. 1 50 

2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* ...... paper 23 

Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**....... ..... 50 

2 haf 8s Small Fruit Instructor*.. ......... 15 

Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.............. 1 50 

Strawberry Culturist, Fuller*.. be ae cd 20 
Sugar Canes and their Products. “Sample 

Of sugar included®.........2sccesccoses 75 

| Tem Acres Bnough**.... 2... ..cccccccccccces 1 00 

| Tim Bunker Papers*...............-.ssee005 1 50 

| Tracy’s ‘‘Mother and Iler Offspring” ..... 1 50 

NE cic csdncaeisbanind Mahden ee 
2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 23 


| What I know of Farming, Horace Greely.. 1 50 
Window Gardening..................0.. 1 50 
3 | Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 


CT icavadbessss nebndwetscenhsnee 47 
BIBLES, HYMN BOOKS, AND OTHER GOOD BOOKS. 
Bible, good print, neatly bound ............ 25 
SN NE Sac Sv kcdaevctnuwickedmevasedeed 1 25 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 
dent, Alger** RAO RE NE bess e ee 75 
10 | Moody’s "Best Thoughts and Discourses**.. 75 


4 | Moody and Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 
only, Parts | | oe i and Hil. combined, paper 10 
6 | * ‘boards 15 


8 o ve * words one music, paper 50 
. “ “ ‘ boa rds 60 
New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 05 
The Christian’s Secret of a Happ. nase veil 25 
“The Life of Trust’ by Geo. Muller**...., 115 

10 Walks and Words of Jesus** .............. 75 


This book contains, in very large type, all the words aa 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper order as we can get them 





BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 


American Angler, Norris...............2eeeeees $5 50 
American Bird Fancier................ sscccees 30 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 75 
A ooeaee Flower Garden, Barnard............ 38 
American Weeds and Useful Plants........... 1% 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book........... 100 
Burr’s Vegetables of America................. 3 00 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... aper 50....cloth 715 
Bommer’s Method of Making Manures......... 26 
Bement’s Rabbit menage GROEN 30 
Canary Birds.......... ...paper 50........ cloth 16 
Cooked and Cooking Food x as esas 
tos cai at agua case akueed wade 
Cotton Culture, (ES SE ee eee 1 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 1 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 1 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets eeeen 3 
Dana’s Muck Manual................cceceeeeees 1 
Darwin’s Variations of Animals and Plants... 
ER tera cr harnitareccwsacsabaddces 


Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing.. 
Farming by Inches, Barnard................... 
Flax Culture (Seven Prize Essays Practical. . 
Growers) 30.. wate 
Fur, Fin, and Feathe ies 
PII ON IN o.oo. inn cosine cdec secevscctocse 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.. 
Gardening For Money, Barnard 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson 
Gregory On Cabbages....paper...... 
Gregory On Squashes....paper.... 
Gregory On Onions.,..... paper . 
Guenon On Milch Cows............ 
SPOR, Fees GUN TNO a oo osc cnc ccceccccccccccs 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder............... 
Hoosier Schoolmaster.................0ce0se0e 
ee rere ieanmhe bane aeeuy's 
ey eR rere 
How to Geta Fares and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed..................... 
Johuson’s How Crops Grow.................66. 
Blipparts Whoat Pian’... .... 100. scccccccccees 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat.. 
Landscape Gardening, Downing eda iwidecees 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young i. eeekeepes" 8 Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray.......... 
Ter. Rod Farm, Barnard.................... 
My Vinevard at Lakeview........ ..........005 
Practical Butter Book, Willard................. 
PC I andén .enecdcceccccceciccs 
Peach Culture, Fulton’s............cccccsccccccs 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn................. 
Ee EO a iio knc otciccccicvcaccdecece 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright....... ...... 
I I PIN 6. ties 3-05. acn nd 0esecd becwseees 
PEMOGOCCHOPONS, THANG ons cc cccccccccvccccccce 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story ...... 
SOCERINE OFF EO WIG oo ccc cccs ccccceccecsecese 
SD URCIOETIIING © REGRIIOL. «ow ccc ccccncdscceeecesess 
Youman’s Household Science........ ......... 
I ON I 6. 6ed. 6<aik vip Sko-dadeevedears. e005 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
Lee are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 

—*Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
senile s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will a them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. Table of prices of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on application. Send in 
your orders. A. R , Medina, Ohio, 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





Sections: $4.50 


ONE-PIECE OR DOVETAILED. 


HIVES 


and all goods correspondingly low. We make 
a specialty, of all styles, of the SIMPLICITY 
HIVE, including the **M. & F. Chaff Hive, 
with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 
in favor, as offering superior advantages for winter- 
ing and handling bees at all seasons. We have Ie 
PROVED this hive by making one or both sides 
MOVABLE at an additional cost of 15c per side. 
We manufacture 


DUNHAM FOUNDATION, 


and are agents for 


FLAT-BOTTOMED MAKE. 


Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from 
month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot 
here. 


DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN 
SUPPLIES. 


MERRIAM & FALCONER, 


JAMESTOWN, - - N. Ve 
1-12d 


At Kansas City, Mo., 


I BREED PURE ITALIAN ly ie SALE. 


Tested Queens, in May 
* June 
SS Eee er oor 
Ss RRR Aree aor 
“ June 
after June 
BEES, per % lb., same prices as dollar queens, 

My queens are bred from best Imported and Home- 
bred stock. 

I warrant my Dollar Queens to be purely mated; 
and guarantee safe arrival. 

If for any reason the bees do not please you, write 
me full particulars, and I will do my best to render 
satisfaction. 

In ordering, please write your name and address 
plainly. es ctfully, 

4-5d E. M. HAYHURST, P. O. Box 1131. 


Save Money 


PURE ITALIANS A SPECIALTY. 


Choice tested Queens, in J —_-. 


Dollar m1 


ee Lad 





Weieeania 

Untested, Layi 

Three L. trame ; Nuclei and Queen 
I shall do by all as I would wish to be done by, 

both in quality and quantity. Can furnish full colo- 

nies reasonably, to be shipped in April and May. 

TE, 


W7EXI 4tfd 
HURON CO., - - 


OHIO. 


DAMN 
NEW LONDON, - - 





100 Colonies 
FOR SALE! 


ALSO COMB FOUNDATION, AND 
USEFUL SUPPLIES. 


CIRCULARS SENT ON RECEIPT OF ADDRESS 
ONLY, BY 


JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWAGIAC, = CASS CO., = MICH. 
4tfd 


ALL 





BE suUr= 


To send a postal card for our illustrated catalogue of 


Apiarian Supplics 


Before purchasing elsewhere. It contains illustra- 
tions and descriptions of every thing new and de- 
sirable in an apiary, 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


Italian, Cyprian,and Holy-Land Queens and Bees. 
Cc. & H. P. SAYLES, 


J. 
vid Hartford, Washington Co. ., Wis. 


IMPORTED ‘QUEENS. 


In April, - - os francs in Gold, 

May and June, - 

July and August, - . . 7 os &s + 

September and October, - eek | se “ie * 
Queens which die in transit will be replaced only 

if sent back in a letter. 1-6d 
CHARLES BIANCONCINI & CO., Bologna, Italy. 


WANTED! 


Every reader of GLEANINGS to send at once fora 
copy of my new Illustrated Circular of Bee-keepers’ 
Supplies. It may pay to see it before ordering. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


J.V.CALDWELL, 
Cambridge, Henry Co., Til. 


ITALIAN BEES 


By the Pound 


in April and until the 15th of May, $1. 00 per pound. 
After May 15th, 80c per Ib. in lots of 5 Ibs., and 75c in 
larger lots. Express charges are very little more on 
5 Ibs. than less. Dollar queens at $1.00 after May Ist. 
Hybrid queen with Ibs. of bees,in April, ot. 00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. G. GATES. 
4-5d B: irtlett, Tenn. 











2-7d 


READ THIS: 


FIFTY YEARS AN APIARIAN. 


We are the oldest breeders of Italian Bees, and 
manufacturers of APIARIAN SUPPLIES in New 
England. 

Our experience dates back to the first experiments 
of Mr. Langstroth in the movable-comb system 
Send for our Price List of Bees, Queens, and Sup- 
plies, before making your purchases for 1882. 

Address WM. W. CARY & SON, 
1tfa Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 





